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What  They  Are  Saying; 

""If  he  is  pregnant,  he'll  get  his  leave.  ” 

Buffalo  Police  Commissioner  James  Cunningham 
responding  to  a lieutenant's  request  for  a paid 
maternity  leave  when  his  wife  gives  birth. 
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Study  finds  drinking  drivers 
saying  ‘Get  tough  with  us* 


The  repercussions  of  reform: 


Anticrime  bill  spells  chaos 


Some  time  during  the  past  six  months, 
nearly  one  out  of  every  four  American 
motorists  has  gotten  behind  the  wheel 
after  having  had  three  or  more  drinks,  ac- 
cording to  the  results  of  a recent  national 
survey. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  J.D.  Fewer 
and  Associates,  a Los  Angeles-based 
firm  specializing  in  automotive  con- 
sumer research,  found  that  a quarter  of 
those  questioned  admitted  to  having 
driven  while  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  and  29  percent  said  they  had 
been  passengers  in  cars  whose  drivers 
were  drunk. 

But  the  survey  also  found  that  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  drivers  favor  stricter 
drunken  driving  penalties,  saying  that 
motorists  who  refuse  to  take  sobriety 
tests  should  have  their  licenses  suspend- 
ed for  six  months. 

Dr.  John  Hemphill,  the  researcher  who 
organized  the  survey,  called  the  results 
■’shocking.” 

■'There  is  a paradox  there.”  Hemphill 
said.  "So  many  people  are  involved  in  the 
problem  and  they  know  it.  But  they  also 
know  their  chances  of  getting  caught  are 
slim.  So  they  say.  'Hey,  we'll  change  our 
life  styles  and  our  drinking  habits  once 
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we  see  the  penalties  are  strict  and 
certain.' 

Hemphill  said  the  findings  concerning 
drinking  and  driving  were  part  of  a na- 
tional survey  done  on  a number  of 
driving-related  issues,  but  the  numbers 
of  people  who  admitted  driving  after 
drinking  were  so  startling  that  the  com- 
pany released  those  results  separately. 

The  results,  projected  on  a national 
scale,  indicate  that  in  any  six-month 
period  39  million  drivers  have  driven 
after  having  had  three  or  more  drinks. 

Motorists  20  to  24  years  old  were  most 
likely  to  say  they  had  driven  after  drink- 
ing. with  40  percent  saying  they  had  done 
so  in  the  past  six  months.  Almost  half  of 
those  in  that  age  group  admitted  they 
had  ridden  with  a drunk  driver  — with  15 
percent  saying  they  had  donL»  so  at  least 
five  times  in  the  past  six  mc-nths. 

Hemphill  said  young  drivers  may  be 
more  likely  to  drink  and  drive  because 
they  are  nmbile,  entertaining  at  home 
less  often.  They  also  have  not  been  able  to 
drink  legally  as  long  and  have  less  driv- 
ing experience,  which  contributes  to  the 
higher  rate  of  accidents  involving  young 
drivers  who  have  been  drinking. 


The  California  Supreme  Court  has  been 
asked  to  review  new  voter-approved  anti- 
crime legislation  that  has  thrown  that 
state's  criminal  justice  system  into  what 
one  expert  has  called  "confusion  and 
chaos.” 

California  voters  approved  extensive 
criminal  law  reforms  on  June  8.  The  law. 
which  went  into  effect  the  next  day, 
allows  the  admission  of  any  relevant 
evidence  in  court,  no  matter  how  it  was 
obtained,  and  permits  judges  to  refuse 
bail  to  persons  charged  with  major 
felonies  if  the  judge  thinks  the  person  is 
dangerous,  among  other  changes. 

Two  prominent  defense  lawyers  im- 
mediately filed  an  appeal  with  the  state 
Court  of  Appeals,  asking  that  the  court 
halt  the  law's  implementation  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 

On  June  14,  the  state  attorney 
general's  office  responded  to  the  suit  by 
asking  the  California  Supreme  Court  to 
assume  jurisdiction,  saying  that  im- 
mediate action  is  necessary  because  the 
confusion  surrounding  the  new  law  could 
muddle  the  legal  status  of  defendants  ar- 
rested while  the  issue  is  being  decided. 

The  uproar  surrounding  Proposition  8. 
as  the  referendum  was  labeled,  began 


when  California  voters  aproved  the 
measure  by  a margin  of  56  percent  to  44 
percent.  Paul  Gann,  one  of  the  authors  of 
California’s  tax-slashing  Proposition  13 
four  years  ago,  led  the  fight  to  have  the 
referendum  placed  on  the  ballot. 

Among  the  changes  mandated  under 
Proposition  8 are: 

H A ban  on  plea  bargaining  in  major 
felony  and  drunken  driving  cases. 

H Additional  five-year  prison  sentences 
for  repeat  offenders  convicted  of  murder, 
rape,  robbery  and  other  felonies. 

Abolition  of  the  defense  of  "dimin- 
ished capacity"  due  to  intoxication,  drug 
use  and  other  reasons,  and  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  insanity  defense. 

H Reducing  from  21  to  18  the  age  at 
which  those  convicted  of  serious  felonies 
are  sent  to  prisons  for  adults. 

11  Allowing  victims  of  crimes  or  their 
survivors  to  speak  at  sentencing  and 
parole  hearings. 

H Permitting  prosecutors  to  reveal 
whether  a witness,  including  the  defen- 
dant. has  a criminal  record. 

Opponents  of  the  new  law  have 
charged  that  it  is  too  vague  and  violates  a 
constitutional  requirement  that  such 
referendums  be  limited  to  one  subject. 
They  said  the  ban  on  plea  bargaining 
would  overcrowd  the  court  system  to  the 
point  that  defendants  could  not  receive  a 
speedy  trial. 

About  90  percent  of  California’s  felony 
cases  currently  end  in  plea  bargaining. 


Continued  on  Page  12 


Identifying  career  criminals,  ICAP  style 


By  DARREL  W.  STEPHENS 
and  ROBERT  O.  HECK 
Police  agencies  involved  in  the  In- 
tegrated Criminal  Apprehension  Pro- 
gram have  experienced  a series  of 
changes  in  their  service  delivery 
systems.  These  changes  have  been 

THE  ICAP  STORY 

Fourteenth  article  in  a series. 


described  previously  under  the  general 
headings  of  operations,  information 
systems  and  personnel  improvements. 
There  are,  however,  a number  of  other 
changes  and  new  programs  implemented 
along  with  or  as  a result  of  ICAP  that  do 
not  fall  comfortably  within  the  scope  of 
these  general  headings.  One  of  these  pro- 
grams dealt  with  the  police  agency  ’s  rela- 
tionship with  prosecutors.  Another  was 
implemented  to  aid  victims  and 
witnesses,  while  still  another  called  on 
volunteers  to  assist  police  departments 
with  crime  analysis  activity.  Although 
some  ICAP  cities  developed  other  in- 
itiatives in  response  to  unique  problems, 
the  career  criminal,  victim-witness  and 
volunteer  programs  were  integral  parts 
of  IC  A P in  many  cities.  As  such,  some  at- 


tention needs  to  be  given  to  these  aspects 
of  ICAP  to  describe  the  program's  im- 
pact. 

Making  a Career  of  It 
One  of  the  major  areas  of  emphasis  in 
the  ICAP  program  was  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  criminal  investigation, 
from  the  initial  response  through  the 
presentation  of  the  case  to  the  pro- 
secutor’s office.  Research  had  shown 
that  repeat  offenders  were  a continual 
problem  for  the  police,  and  it  was  believ- 
ed that  investigative  improvements 
result  in  more  convictions. 

.At  vhe  same  time  that  ICAP  was  being 
developed  and  implemented,  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
was  working  with  prosecutors  in  an  at- 
tempt to  focus  their  efforts  on  the  same 
group  of  offenders.  It  was  assumed  that 
greater  emphasis  on  the  repeat  offender 
would  result  in  more  convictions  and 
decrease  their  opportunity  to  commit 
crimes.  Many  of  the  ICAP  cities  had  both 
programs  operating  at  the  same  time 
and,  in  several  cases,  one  resulted  in  the 
other’s  being  implemented.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  prosecutors’  programs  were  fund- 
ed through  sub-grants  from  police 
departments’  ICAP  allocations. 

The  career  criminal  programs  in  the 


prosecutors’  offices  were  designed  to 
identify  the  repeat  offender  in  the  early 
stages  of  processing  so  that  an  attorney 
could  be  assigned  to  the  case  immediate- 
ly. For  example,  the  district  attorney  in 
Douglas  County.  Kan.,  had  every  in- 
dividual who  had  been  arrested  for  a 
felony  charge  checked  against  the 
criteria  for  a career  criminal.  In  order  to 
be  prosecuted  under  the  career  criminal 
program,  the  defendant  had  toattain  100 
points  under  the  following  system: 

H Defendant  with  a previous  felony 
conviction  of  related  charge  within  five 
years  of  release  from  prison,  90  points. 

II  Defendant  with  a previous  felony 
conviction  of  related  charge  within  five 
years  of  release  from  probation,  70 
points; 

H Defendant  with  a previous  unrelated 
felony  within  five  years  of  release  from 
prison,  50  points; 

t Defendant  with  a previous  unrelated 
felony  within  five  years  of  release  from 
probation,  25  points; 

H Defendant  with  two  related  felony 
convictions,  100  points; 

f Defendant  with  two  unrelated  felony 
convictions,  90  points.  (Each  additional 
unrelated  felony,  50  points!; 

H Defendant  presently  on  bond  for 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Tony  Cimarusti  of  the  state  attorney 
general’s  office  said  criminal  justice 
agencies  are  now  operating  under  the 
new  law.  but  any  problems  probably  will 
not  be  evident  until  cases  begin  reaching 
trial.  Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  adrift  in  "confusion  and 
chaos.” 

Among  the  problems  created  by  the 
new  law  is  the  possibility, that  50  signifi- 
cant criminal  decisions  handed  down  by 
the  California  Supreme  Court  in  the  past 
25  years  could  be  reversed. 

Those  decisions  would  include  the 
adoption  of  the  exclusionary  rule,  which 
barred  illegally  seized  evidence  and 
evidence  obtained  by  security  guards, 
and  rulings  concerning  defendants’  right 
to  privacy. 

Several  cases  now  on  appeal  before  the 
court  could  also  be  affected.  In  one  case,  a 
defendant  convicted  of  rape  and  murder 
is  appealing  his  conviction  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  not  properly  in- 
formed of  his  constitutional  rights  before 
he  confessed  to  the  crime.  If  the  court 
agrees  and  overturns  the  conviction. 
Proposition  8 would  allow  the  use  of  the 
confession  in  a new  trial. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  is  expected  to 
decide  in  the  next  few  days  whether  it  will 
hear  the  appeal  of  the  new  law. 
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Houston  chief  rips  notion  of 
police  as  'society’s  Janitors’ 

Houston  Police  Chief  Lee  Brown, 
speaking  to  criminal  justice  students  at 
the  17th  Annual  Interagency  Workshop 
at  Sam  Houston  State  University,  said 
recently  that  criminal  justice  profes- 
sionals must  destroy  the  myth  that 
police  leaders  can  solve  the  world's  prob- 
lems. 

"The  public  must  first  see  that  society 
is  cured  of  social  causes  of  criminal 
behavior,  such  as  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
high  infant  mortality  rate,  high  inflation 
and  rising  rate  of  unemployment." 
Brown  said. 

"We  must  speak  out  against  tradition 
and  destroy  those  environmental  causes 
of  criminal  action.” 

Brown  told  the  students  that  police 
"must  experiment  with  new  ideas,  new 
concepts,  and  we  must  never  stop  being 
honest  with  the  public  about  crime  and 
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real  problems  of  a community." 

He  noted.  "We  simply  arrest  and  in- 
carcerate offenders,  and  such  a response 
is  totally  inadequate.  The  police  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  society's  janitors." 

Citing  the  Charles  Dickens  novel  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Brown  said  police 
departments  are  now  facing  "the  best  of 
times  and  the  worst  of  times."  It  ia  the 
worst  of  times  for  police  administrators, 
he  said,  because  of  the  difficulties  they 
face  in  diminished  funding,  rising  crime 
rates,  the  public's  decreased  confidence 
in  the  police  and  poor  relationships  be- 
tween minority  groups  and  the  police. 

But  he  added.  “It's  the  best  of  times 
because  this  is  an  era  in  which  police 
departments  can  advance.  Now  we  can  do 
something  that  doesn't  happen  often  in 
law  enforcement,  and  that's  take  risks." 

Brown,  who  was  recently  appointed 
police  chief  by  Houston  Mayor  Kathy 
Whitmire,  thus  becoming  the  first  black 
chief  in  thatcity.  was  formerly  Atlanta's 
public  safety  commissioner 

Prearraignment  gets  new  test 
as  overtime-reduction  measure 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  police  overtime 
costs,  the  Manhattan  district  attorney 
has  decided  to  conduct  a three-month 
test  of  a prearraignment  system  that 
is  already  in  use  throughout  the  other 
four  boroughs  in  New  York  City. 

During  the  test,  officers  who  make  an 
arrest  will  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  com- 
plaint after  reviewing  the  case  with  an 
assistant  district  attorney,  and  will  not 
have  to  appear  at  the  formal  arraign- 
ment. 

District  Attorney  Robert  Morgenthau. 
who  has  opposed  the  plan  for  several 
years,  relented  after  the  average  number 
of  hours  needed  to  arraign  a suspect  rose 
from  22  to  32  hours  this  year. 

Morgenthau  had  sided  with  those  who 
claim  that  prearraignment  causes  more 
cases  to  be  dismissed  and  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  dispose  of  cases  before  trial 
through  plea  bargaining. 

But  he  said  this  month  that  the  time 
>pent  in  arraignment  was  "uncon- 
scionable." Arraignment  time  for 
Manhattan  police  officers  costs  the 
NYCPI)  more  than  $3  million  a year,  of- 
ficials estimate. 

The  prearraignment  system  was  first 
used  in  New  York  in  the  boroughs  of 
Queens  and  the  Bronx  in  1969.  It  will  be 
used  in  Manhattan  until  October  I . when 
Morgenthau  will  decide  whether  to  adopt 
the  system  permanently. 

PSA  adds  its  backing  to  NY  bill 
to  curb  fund-raising  abuses 

Police  organizations  in  New  York  may 
soon  be  prohibited  from  hiring  profes- 
sional fund  raisers  to  solicit  for  them. 

I.egislation  that  would  limit  fund- 
raising to  the  members  or  former 
members  of  a police  organization  has 
been  approved  by  the  State  Senate  in 
New  York  and  is  expected  to  pass  the 
Assembly.  The  bill  has  drawn  support 
from  a number  of  business  organizations 
and  the  New  York  City  Patrolmen  s 
Bevevolent  Association. 

Nathan  Riley  of  th^  state  attornev 
general's  office  said  the  legislation  is 
needed  because  professional  fund-reisers 
have  implied  that  owners  of  small 
businesses  who  contribute  to  police 
publications,  journals  and  benefits  would 
receive  increased  police  protection  and, 
in  at  least  one  case,  a solicitor  allegedly 
threatened  a business  owner. 


"One  of  the  largest  sources  of  com- 
plaints in  the  attorney  general's  office  is 
from  small  businesses  who  have  been 
solicited  by  police  fund-raisers,  ” Riley 
siad. 

By  limiting  fund-raising  to  a police 
organization's  members,  Riley  said,  the 
bill  would  eliminate  the  solicitors  who 
rely  on  the  commission  from  each  con- 
tribution for  their  livelihood. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Business  Council  of  New  York  State,  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants. 

Louisiana  sheriff  gets  mileage 
from  revamped  detective  unit 

When  Sheriff  Harry  Lee  took  office  in 
Jefferson  Parish,  La.,  two  years  ago.  one 
of  his  first  actions  was  to  reorganize  the 
detective  bureau,  beefing  up  the  division 
and  dividing  detectives  into  specialized 
units. 

Since  then,  homicide  detectives  have 
solved  all  but  four  of  98  murders  commit- 
ted in  the  parish.  Fifteen  old  cases,  one  of 
them  dating  back  to  1973,  have  been 
cleared. 

Narcotics  detectives  made  more  ar- 
rests in  one  year  than  they  had  made  in 
the  two  years  before,  including  the 
largest  cocaine  seizure  in  Louisiana 
history  and  the  second  largest  marijuana 
seizure. 

The  vice  squad  has  cut  the  number  of 
pornography  distributors  from  about  12 
to  one,  and  the  robbery  unit  has  no  un- 
solved bank  robberies  and  a case 
clearance  rate  of  better  than  30  percent. 

Deputy  Chief  Eugene  Fields  said  the 
reorganization  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  detectives  made  the  success 
possible. 

"We've  had  a complete  revamping  of 
the  entire  bureau,”  Fields  said.  "We  have 
better  exchange  of  information,  a better 
working  relationship.  We're  much  more 
efficient  now." 

Before  the  reorganization,  the  Jeffer- 


son Parish  Sheriff's  Office,  which  serves 
an  area  bordering  the  New  Orleans 
metropolitan  area,  had  detectives  divid- 
ed into  sections  handling  crimes  against 
persons  and  crimes  against  property. 

The  Crimes  Against  Persons  Section, 
which  handled  homicide,  rapes,  rob- 
beries, kidnappings,  obscene  telephone 
calls  and  complaints  against  deputies, 
was  made  up  of  about  10  officers.  Now 
nine  detectives  assigned  to  the  homicide 
unit  handle  only  murders,  suicides,  kid- 
nappings and  shootings  involving 
deputies. 

Similar  changes  in  the  Crimes  Against 
Property  Section  now  allow  detectives  to 
focus  on  a particular  category  of  crime, 
rather  than  dividing  their  time  among 
several  types. 

Detectives  in  each  section  report  to 
Fields,  who  oversees  all  detective  work. 
In  the  past,  each  detective  section  had 
reported  directly  to  the  sheriff,  making 
communication  between  the  sections 
more  difficult.  Fields  said. 

Fields  said  the  specialization  makes 
detectives  more  efficient  by  allowing 
them  to  concentrate  on  a particular  type 
of  crime.  He  said  detectives  working 
under  the  old  plan  often  would  have  to  in- 
terrupt a homicide  investigation  to  in- 
vestigate a rape  or  robbery,  thus  dividing 
their  time  and  attention. 

He  also  lauded  the  increases  in  person- 
nel, both  in  the  detective  unit  and 
throughout  the  department.  He  said 
those  increases  have  contributed  to  a 
decrease  in  reported  crime,  which  fell 
eight  percent  during  Sheriff  Lee's  first 
full  year  in  office. 

But  he  also  gave  credit  to  the  detec- 
tives. "They're  all  professionals  who 
have  a lot  of  pride  in  what  they 'redoing," 
he  said. 
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Policing  again  gets  lion’s  share 
of  Dade  County  budget  pie 


In  Dade  County,  Fla.,  where  drug 
smuggling,  racial  disturbances  and  an  in- 
flux of  Cuban  refugees  have  sent  the 
crime  rate  soaring,  county  officials  have 
made  law  enforcement  their  top  budget 
priority  for  the  third  straight  year. 

The  proposed  1982-83  Metro  budget 
allots  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
fundsanticipated  from  a new  sales-tax  in- 
crease to  new  criminal  justice  programs, 
and  recommends  that  250  new  police  of- 
ficers, 34  support  personnel  and  66 
public-service  aides  be  hired. 

The  budget  also  establishes  40  new 
positions  for  the  Clerk  of  the  Courts  and 
allots  $2  million  for  juvenile  offender  pro- 
grams and  related  social  service  pro- 
grams. Other  items  include  a new  posi- 
tion for  the  medical  examiner's  office, 
new  bus  security  officers  and  new  park 
rangers,  the  purchase  of  576  relocatable 
jail  beds  and  181  new  corrections 
employees. 

In  all,  $32  million  has  been  set  aside  for 
new  criminal  justice  programs. 

Metro  Budget  Director  Gary  Dellapa. 
who  drew  up  the  proposed  budget,  said 

Perception  of 
juvenile  crime 
outstrips  data 

The  first  national  survey  of  public  at- 
titudes toward  juvenile  crime  indicates 
that  the  public  thinks  there  has  been  an 
alarming  increase  in  youth  crime,  al- 
though statistics  show  that  it  has  been 
relatively  sUible  since  the  mid-I970’s. 

Ira  M.  Schwartz,  a research  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  released  the 
results  of  thf  survey  this  month  during  a 
national  seminar  called  “Rethinking 
Juvenile  Justice,"  sponsored  by  the 
university's  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs. 

“There  is  a huge  gap  between  the 
trends  in  juvenile  crime  and  the  public’s 
perception  of  the  problem,"  Schwartz 
said. 

According  to  Schwartz's  study,  the 
rate  of  violent  crime  by  juveniles  in- 
creased sharply  during  the  early  1970's, 
but  has  leveled  off  since  then. 

Schwartz  suid  an  analysis  of  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  showed  that  the 
rate  of  violent  crime  arrests  for  juveniles 
10  to  17  years  old  increased  by  36.5  per- 
cent between  1971  and  1974,  butgrewby 
only  3.9  percent  between  1974  and  1979. 

But  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
people  surveyed  agreed  "there  has  been  a 
steady  and  alarming  increase  in  the  rate 
of  serious  juvenile  crime,"  Schwartz  said. 

A majority  of  those  surveyed  also 
disagreed  with  the  statement,  “The 
juvenile  crime  problem  is  not  really  as 
serious  as  most  people  are  saying  it  is." 

Schwartz  said  further  study  is  needed 
to  determine  why  the  public’s  perception 
differs  from  the  statistical  evidence.  He 
suggested  that  media  portrayals  of 
juveniles  may  contribute  to  that  percep- 
tion. 

“The  kind  of  thing  that  normally  ap- 
pears in  the  paper  is  a case-by-case 
report,  all  the  violent  and  heinous 
crimes,"  he  said.  "You  don't  see  much  in 
the  media  about  juvenile  crime  leveling 
off.” 

The  gap  between  perception  and  reali- 
ty can  be  dangerous.  Schwartz  said. 
Continued  on  Page  12 


the  emphasis  on  crime  programs  is  in 
response  to  the  public's  concern  about 
safety. 

"Largely,  it’s  a community  priority." 
he  said.  “There  is  a strong  feeling  in  this 
community  that  we  need  high  visibility 
by  the  police.  We  have  made  a conscious 
effort  to  dedicate  money  to  that  effort." 

Dellapa  said  Dade  County  officials 
began  the  emphasis  on  crimefighting 
three  years  ago,  when  they  decided  to 
hire  250  new  police  officers  every  year,  a 
rate  that  would  double  the  size  of  the 
department  in  five  years. 

He  said  the  push  came  with  the  rising 
crime  rate,  caused  by  an  expanding 
population,  the  influx  of  refugees  and  the 
city's  attractiveness  to  drug  smugglers. 

The  visibility  of  the  Cuban  refugees, 
many  of  whom  are  unemployed  and 
homeless,  upset  local  residents  who 
weren't  used  to  people  living  in  the 
streets.  Dellapa  said.  “You  see  guys 
sleeping  in  trees,  living  on  the  streets.  It 
scares  the  people  who  are  lifelong 
residents  here." 

Dellapa  said  residents  didn't  realize 
that  much  of  the  increase  in  crime  was 
due  to  crimes  between  drug  dealers  and 
didn't  directly  affect  most  of  the  city’s 
population. 

Groups  of  citizens  urged  the  county 
government  to  crack  down,  he  said,  even 
at  the  expense  of  other  programs.  Funds 
for  many  services,  such  as  street  repair, 
library  service  and  park  maintenance, 
have  been  cut  or  have  not  received  in- 
creases to  meet  inflation. 

“We're  at  the  point  where  we  can’t  con- 
tinue without  other  city  services  collaps- 
ing." Dellapa  said. 

The  budget  director  said  he  cannot 
estimate  how  successful  the  effort  has 
been,  but  the  number  of  felony  arrests 
has  increased.  Citizens  "think  we're  be- 
ing responsive  to  their  demands,"  he 
said. 

Dellapa  said  Dade  County  may  have 
more  crime  problems  ahead.  He  pointed 
out  that  unemployment  rates  are  high  for 
the  area's  minority  groups  — 35  percent 
of  black  men  over  the  age  of  19  are  out  of 
work  as  the  summer  begins. 

And.  Dellapa  added.'"It'sgoing  tobea 
long  summer.” 

S.  Dakota  offers 

A seven-year-old  dispute  between  the 
governors  of  California  and  South 
Dakota  made  national  headlines  this 
month  when  Gov.  William  J.  Janklow  of 
South  Dakota  told  a California 
newspaper  reporter  that  he  had  allowed 
93  persons  charged  with  a variety  of 
misdemeanors  to  avoid  prosecution  by 
moving  to  California. 

Janklow  said  that  when  he  was  South 
Dakota's  attorney  general  he  had  al- 
lowed the  suspects  to  escape  prosecution 
because  California  Gov.  Edmund  Brown 
Jr.  would  not  extradite  Dennis  Banks,  an 
Indian  rights  activist  convicted  on 
charges  of  riot  and  assault  in  connection 
with  1973  demonstration  in  Custer  Coun- 
ty. 

Since  becoming  governor  in  1979, 
Janklow  has  also  refv.  'v  J to  request  the 
extradition  of  some  suspects  charged 
with  non-violent  crimes  who  have  been 
found  living  in  California,  according  to 
Jim  Sawyer,  one  of  his  aides. 

Alluding  to  the  inscription  on  the  base 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Janklow  told  a 
reporter  from  the  Woodland.  Calif.,  Daily 
Democrat,  "We  kind  of  feel  there's  a 


Gun  ownership,  fear  of  crime 
seen  rising  in  South  Carolina 


South  Carolina  ?.rts  are  becoming 
increasingly  fearful  of  violent  cnme  and 
more  of  them  now  keep  a gunior  protec- 
tion. according  to  a recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  survey  showed  that  more,  than 
three-fourths  of  those  interviewed  think 
criminals  are  becoming  more  violent,  an 
increase  of  almost  nine  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  More  than  half  reported  that 
they  own  a gun  for  protection,  a 15  per- 
cent increase  from  last  year. 

The  survey,  conducted  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  by  the  university's  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  showed  that 
citizens'  concern  about  their  safety  and 
the  safety  of  their  property  has  remained 
high  but  constant  during  the  last  year, 
with  about  86  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed saying  they  feared  for  themselves 
and  their  property. 

Women  and  blacks  are  considerably 
more  concerned  about  crime  in  South 
Carolina  than  males  and  white  citizens, 
according  to  the  survey. 

The  survey  showed  that  88.5  percent  of 
the  women  interviewed  said  they  were 
more  concerned  about  their  personal 
safety  than  they  were  five  years  ago, 
compared  to  69.1  percent  of  the  men. 
Among  black.s,  concern  for  personal  safe- 
ty was  noted  by  91.6  percent  of  the 
survey  group,  compared  to  79.2  percent 
for  white  citizens. 

Citizens  over  65  years  of  age 
demonstrated  about  the  same  level  of 
concern  for  safety  as  did  those  under  65, 
except  that  fewer  old  people  think  danger 
to  their  personal  property  has  increased 
in  the  past  five  years. 

Dr.  Gene  Stephens,  the  director  of  the 
poll,  said  the  increased  number  of 
firearms  kept  for  protection  is  the  most 
significant  evidence  of  the  heightened 
concern  about  violent  crime. 

Citizens  also  reported  an  increased  in- 
terest in  neighborhood  crime  watch  pro- 
grams. Stephens  said.  About  the  same 
number  of  citizens  as  in  1981  keep  watch- 
dogs, avoid  areas  they  think  are 
dangerous,  stay  in  after  dark  and  install 
special  protective  devices  in  their  homes. 

"We  also  had  individuals  who  reported 
carrying  Mace  and  a loud  whistle. 


avoiding  strangers,  keeping  their  lights 
on  all  night,  buying  theft  insurance,  plac- 
ing their  valuables  in  a bank  safety 
deposit  box,  putting  bars  on  their  win- 
dows, having  a house-sitter  and 
praying.”  Stephens  said. 

Another  significant  finding  of  the 
survey  showed  that  South  Carolina 
residents  may  be  more  likely  to  report 
crime  to  the  police  than  their  counter- 
parts in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
percentage  of  South  Carolinians  who  said 
they  did  not  report  crimes  increased  from 

6.2  percent  to  7.4  percent  in  the  past  year, 
but  a study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  indicates  the  national  average  is 
between  65'  and  76  percent,  Stephens 
said. 

“There  could  be  several  interpre- 
tations, but  some  that  appear  feasible  are 
that  South  Carolinians  feel  more  obliga- 
tion to  do  their  duty  — report  crime  and 
cooperate  with  the  authorities.  Possibly 
they  have  more  faith  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  than  do  citizens  in  other 
parts  of  the  country."  he  said. 

Stephens  said  the  two  reasons  most 
often  given  for  failing  tp  report  a crime 
were  a feeling  that  police  could  not  or 
would  not  do  anything  about  the  crime 
and  that  reporting  the  crime  was  too  dif- 
ficult or  too  much  trouble. 

College  graduates  were  consistently 
less  fearful  of  crime  than  were  citizens 
with  less  education,  and  were  less  likely 
to  feel  the  criminal  is  more  violent  today, 
according  to  the  survey.  Just  over  45  per- 
cent of  those  with  college  educations 
owned  guns  for  protection,  compared  to 

56.2  percent  of  those  who  graduated  from 
high  school  and  50  percent  of  those  who 
had  no  high  school  education. 

College  graduates  also  were  more  likely 
to  go  out  after  dark,  install  protective 
devices  in  their  homes,  join  neigh- 
borhood watch  programs  and  report 
crime  to  the  police. 

Attitudes  about  crime  did  not  vary 
much  within  the  state,  the  study  showed. 
Stephens  observed:  "Only  one  trend 
emerged  from  an  analysis  by  regions  of 
the  state.  That  trend  was  that  ownership 
of  a gun  for  protection  tended  to  be  lower 
in  the  more  populous  low  country  coastal 
area  and  highest  in  the  upcountry.” 


defendants  permanent  vacations 


beacon  in  California  saying.  'Give  us 
your  felons,  your  pickpockets,  your 
crooked  masses  yearning  to  be  free.'  ” 

But  California  leaders  say  they  have 
found  no  evidence  to  support  Janklow 's 
claim  and  consider  the  matter  "a  non- 
issue." Alien  Sumner,  Brown’s  deputy 
legal  affairs  secretary,  said  Janklow  has 
not  provided  documentation  to  support 
the  claim,  and  the  current  attorney 
general  of  South  Dakota  says  he  does  not 
follow  such  a policy. 

"We  have  found  this  all  colorful  but 
rather  irresponsible  political  rhetoric,” 
Sumner  said. 

Sawyer,  the  South  Dakota  governor’s 
aide,  said  the  state  has  fielded  questions 
about  allowing  the  suspects  to  move  to 
California  many  times,  but  he  agreed 
that  the  issue  may  have  received  publici- 
ty now  because  Gov.  Brown  is  seeking  a 
U.S.  Senate  seat. 

But  Sawyer  said  Janklow  will  con- 
tinue to  allow  some  suspects  living  in 
California  to  stay  there.  "If  (Brown)  is 
willing  to  offer  special  status  to  Dennis 
Banks,  he  shouldn’t  have  any  qualms 
about  allowing  people  charged  with 


lesser  crimes  to  live  there,"  he  said.  "It's 
a matter  of  principle." 

The  issue  began  seven  years  ago  after 
Banks  was  convicted  on  charges  stem- 
ming from  a protest  in  which  27  highway 
patrol  officers  were  injured  and  the  court- 
house was  burned. 

Hanks,  who  now  heads  a Federally- 
funded  two-year  college  for  Indians  near 
Sacramento,  fled  to  California  while  on 
bail  awaiting  sentencing.  Brown  refused 
to  extradite  him,  claiming  that  tense 
racial  relations  in  South  Dakota  had 
prejudiced  the  trial. 

The  South  Dakota  governor  appealed 
to  the  California  courts,  but  in  197B<’the 
California  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
Brown  had  the  right  to  refuse  extradi- 
tion. Janklow  then  attempted  to  have 
California's  lieutenant  governor  sign  ex- 
tradition papers  while  Brown  was  out  of 
the  state,  but  found  that  the  lieutenant 
governor  did  not  have  extradition  powers 
when  acting  as  governor 

At  that  time,  then  Attorney  General 
Janklow  vowed.  "Starting  today,  we're 
going  to  send  to  California  every  crook  in 
the  state.” 
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Former  US  Attorney  Seymour  honored  McKeown  heads  home  as  town’s  new  chief 


Whitaey  North  Seymour  Jr.,  the 
former  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  has  been 
awarded  the  Riot  Relief  Fund  Medal  for 
Exceptional  Service  to  Law  Enforce* 
ment. 

Peter  Megargee  Browo.  president  of 
the  Riot  Relief  Fund,  said  the  award  "is 
well  deserved.  Mike  Seymour's  active 
service  to  law  enforcement  in  New  York 
has  been  remarkable. ..." 

Seymour  joins  a list  of  noted  law  en- 
forcement professionals  who  have 
received  the  award,  including  his  father. 
Whitney  North  Seymour  Sr.,  a former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 


tion. 

The  younger  Seymoui;.  who  is  a can- 
didate for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  now  held 
by  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  has  been 
cMef  counsel  to  the  Special  Unit  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation of  the  state,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  Citizens'  Action  on 
Crime  and  a member  of  the  Committee 
for  Modern  Courts. 

The  Riot  Relief  Fund  was  founded  1 19 
years  ago  to  assist  families  of  police  of- 
ficers and  firefighters  killed  during  the 
1863  draft  riots  in  New  York. 


Joseph  L.  McKeown,  a former  booking 
officer  for  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  has  been  named  chief  of 
police  for  the  Town  of  Wallkill,  N.Y. 

Wallkill,  in  the  Catskills  region  of  New 
York,  had  been  without  a chief  since 
September,  when  Cornelius  Glasgow 
resigned  to  become  chief  of  the  nearby 
Harriman  Police  Department.  Sgt. 
George  Glasgow,  who  had  been  acting 
chief,  returned  to  his  duties  as  sergeant, 
but  will  be  named  executive  officer  of  the 
department,  and  thus  will  serve  as  acting 
chief  in  McKeown's  absence. 

McKeown,  50.  told  the  Middletown 
Times  Herald  Record  that  his  goal  as 
chief  of  the  13-member  department  will 


, be  to  "make  the  job  simple  and  specific." 
He  said  he  will  give  the  officers  an  outline 
of  the  job  so  they  know  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

Although  McKeown  worked  for  the 
New  York  City  police  in  the  Bronx,  he  has 
lived  in  Wallkill  for  more  than  eight 
years. 


Maternal  instincts 

Lieut.  Timothy  ScioU  recently  made 
history  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  when  he  became 
the  first  male  police  officer  to  seek  a 
maternity  leave. 

Scioli.  whose  wife  was  due  to  give  birth 
at  any  time,  said  he  deserved  the  leave 
because  his  life  would  be  disrupted  as 
much  as  his  wife's  when  the  baby  was 
born.  He  requested  a standard  maternity 
leave  — up  to  six  months 'sick  pay. 

But  Police  Commissioner  James  Cunn- 
ingham •'aid  maternity  leave  will  be 
granted  only  to  officers  who  are  preg- 
nant. He  told  Scioli  to  furnish  proof  he  is 
pregnant. 

"Gynecology  is  not  my  field  and  we 
have  no  command  officers  in  this  depart- 
ment who  are  schooled  in  that,"  Cunn- 
ingham said.  "If  he  is  pregnant,  he'll  get 
his  leave." 

At  last  report,  the  situation  was 
stalemated.  A police  spokesman  said  no 
action  had  been  taken  on  Scioli’s  petition 
and  he  had  not  made  a second  request. 

Climbing  to  the  top 

Five  high-ranking  officers  in  the 
Nassau  County.  N.  Y.,  Police  Department 
recently  moved  up  the  career  ladder  as 
Police  Commissioner  Samuel  J.  Rozzi  an- 
nounced new  additions  to  his  top-level 
staff. 

William  C.  Schmelter,  a 29-year 
veteran  of  the  force,  was  promoted  to  Sec- 
ond Deputy  Commissioner.  Schmelter  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Coordinating  Committee  of  Municipal 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

Chief  William  F.  King  became  the 
highest  ranking  uniformed  member  of 
the  force  when  he  was  named  head  of 
operations.  King,  who  has  been  with  the 
department  35  years,  is  a graduate  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy. 

Chief  William  J.  Willet  will  now  com- 
mand the  patrol  force  of  more  than  2,000 
officers  as  Chief  of  Patrol.  A 29-year- 
veteran  of  the  force,  he  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  and  Nassau 
Community  College. 

Also,  Joseph  W.  Beattie  was  promoted 
to  First  Deputy  Chief  of  Patrol  and 
Richard  Fiero  was  named  Deputy  Chief. 


Toot  Your  Own  Horn! 

Let  the  rest  of  the  criminal 
justice  world  know  what  you’ve 
been  up  to  — by  sending  news 
of  your  professional  accomplish- 
ments to  LEN’s  People  & Places 
column.  It's  the  spot  in  the  paper 
that’s  exclusively  about  you,  the 
criminal  justice  professional.  Send 
items  to  the  editor's  attention. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Few  areas  of  crim- 
inal  procedure  have 
generated  as  much 
\ f appellate  litigation 
in  recent  years  as 
the  ongoing  inter- 
^ pretation  of  the 

Fourth  Amendment 
protection  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 

The  explosion  of  search  and  seizure  ap- 
peals has  come  about  in  part  as  a result  of 
the  increased  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  criminal  defense  bar  that  a case  may 
turn  on  whether  incriminating  but  il- 
legally obtained  evidence  may  be  exclud- 
ed from  the  defendant’s  trial.  With  in- 
creasing regularity,  appellate  courts 
have  overturned  convictions  and 
remanded  cases  to  lower  courts  on 
Fourth  Amendment  grounds. 

With  an  increasingly  conservative 
mood  spreading  throughout  the  country, 
there  was  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  perceived  notion  that  criminals 
were  going  free  because  of  the 
overzealous  actions  of  police  officers.  To 
dispel  that  misconception,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  spent  a considerable  amount  of 
its  very  visible  plenary  time  during  the 
past  five  years  grappling  with  search- 
and-seizure  cases.  The  result  has  been  a 
reaffirmation  of  basic  constitutional 
principles  with  Supreme  Court  adapta- 
tions to  reflect  the  realities  of  policing. 

A central  principle  consistently  af- 
firmed by  the  Court  is  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  requires  police  officers  to 
submit  along  with  the  application  for  a 
warrant  an  affidavit  setting  forth  suffi- 
cient underlying  circumstances  to  enable 
a neutral  and  detached  magistrate  to 
make  a determination  that  probable 
cause  exists  to  issue  the  search  warrant. 
The  exigencies  of  law  enforcement, 
however,  prompted  the  Supreme  Court 
to  fashion  six  exceptions  to  the  warrant 
requirement: 

H No  warrant  is  required  for  a search  in- 
cident to  a lawful  arrest; 

^ No  warrant  is  needed  for  a search  to 
which  the  party  voluntarily  and  in- 
telbgently  consents; 

51  The  warrant  requirement  is  waived 
when  the  police  officer,  based  upon  an  ar- 
ticulable and  reasonable  suspicion  of 
criminal  activity,  stops  and  frisks  an  in- 
dividual; 

51  Police  officers  may  make  a war- 
rantless seizure  of  the  fruits  or  in- 
strumentalities of  crime  if  the  officers  are 
legitimately  on  the  premises  when  they 
inadvertently  discover  the  items; 

51  An  exception  to  the  warrant  require- 
ment is  made  when  the  police  are  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a fleeing  felon. 

The  sixth  exception  to  the  warrant  re- 
quirement, and  the  one  which  has  caused 
the  most  waffling  in  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, is  the  often  misunderstood 
"automobile  exception.  ” Despite  the  fact 
that  the  automobile  exception  was  in- 
itially carved  out  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1925  in  Carroll  v.  United  States,  267 
U.S  132,  law  enforcement  officials  who 
have  not  kept  a close  watch  on  the 
Court’s  actions  have  occasionally  at- 
tempted to  utilize  the  exception  in  situa- 
tions which  in  fact  called  for  a warrant. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  regard  to  the 
automobile  exception  was  based  upon 
the  uninformed  belief  that  the  exception 
applied  to  all  automobiles.  In  fact,  not  all 
searches  which  involve  vehicles  fall 
under  this  exception.  In  its  original  form. 


the  automobile  exception  could  only  be 
utilized  if  the  police  officer  about  to  make 
the  warrantless  search  had  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  vechicle  con- 
tained evidence  of  a crime,  and  that  it  was 
likely  that  due  to  exigent  circumstances 
the  vehicle  would  be  unavUable  for  a 
police  search  if  time  had  to  be  spent  in 
getting  a warrant.  Later  cases  added  the 
additional  requirement  that  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  vehicle  to  be  searched  had 
a diminished  expectation  of  privacy 
associated  with  the  vehicle  and  its  con- 
tents. 

The  rigorous,  three-pronged  test  to  be 
applied  by  police  officers  before  they 
could  use  the  automobile  exception  to  the 
warrant  requirement  resulted  in  an  out- 
cry that  the  Supreme  Court  was  handcuf- 
fing the  police.  Coupled  with  other  recent 
decisions  expanding  the  rights  of 
criminal  defendants  and  suspects,  a pat- 
tern emerged  that  formed  the  basis  for 
the  criticism  that  the  Justices  had  gone 
too  far  to  protect  the  criminal  while  ignor- 
ing the  rights  of  a victimized  society. 

With  the  recent  change  in  the  Court’s 
membership,  the  conservative  Justices 
now  command  a solid  majority.  The  con- 
servative bloc  has  set  out.  perhaps  with  a 
vengeance,  to  swing  the  pendulum  of 
Court  decisions  back  to  the  side  of  law 
and  order. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  successful 
attempts  to  issue  a law  and  order  deci- 
sion came  earlier  this  month.  That  deci- 
sion. which  gives  police  officers  greater 
leeway  in  the  area  of  warrantless  sear- 
ches, is  analyzed  below. 
Automobile-Exception  Searches 

In  a landmark  6-to-3  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  that  where 
police  officers  have  probable  cause  to 
search  an  entire  vehicle  under  the 
automobile  exception,  the  officers  "may 
conduct  a warrantless  search  of  every 
part  of  the  vehicle  and  its  contents,  in- 
cluding all  containers  and  packages,  that 


may  conceal  the  object  of  the  search." 

The  Supreme  Court's  announcement 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  overturning 
the  holding  of  the  court  in  Robbins  v. 
California,  453  U.S.  420,  where  the 
Justices  had  ruled  in  another  6-to-3  deci- 
sion "that  a closed,  opaque  container 
found  during  the  search  of  an  automobile 
trunk  may  not  be  opened  without  a war- 
rant, even  if  the  discovery  occurred  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a lawful  search  of  an 
automobile."  (The  Robbins  decision, 
which  was  handed  down  1 1 months  ago, 
was  analyzed  in  this  column,  September 
21.  1981.) 

Like  most  landmark  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  the  fact  pattern  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  decision  is  common  and 
could  have  occurred  in  any  major  U.S. 
city.  The  present  case,  however,  had  its 
origin  in  the  nation’s  capital  on  the  night 
of  November  27, 1 978.  On  that  evening,  a 
reliable  informant  telephoned  a detective 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  and  told  him  that  an  in- 
dividual known  on  the  streets  as  "Ban- 
dit" was  selling  narcotics  stored  in  the 
trunk  of  a "purplish  maroon"  Chevrolet 
Malibu  with  D.C.  license  plates,  parked 
at  439  Ridge  Street.  The  informant  gave 
-the  detective  a description  of  "Bandit" 
and  informed  the  police  that  he  had  ob- 
served “Bandit"  completes  sale  and  that 
there  was  an  additional  quantity  of  nar- 
cotics in  the  trunk  of  the  car. 

Without  stopping  to  get  a warrant,  the 
detective  and  two  colleagues  immediate- 
ly drove  to  439  Ridge  Street,  where  the 
two  detectives  and  a sergeant  spotted  a 
maroon  Malibu.  A license  check  revealed 
that  the  Malibu  was  registered  to  the 
defendant,  while  a computer  check 
revealed  that  the  defendant  fit  the  infor- 
mant’s description  and  was  known  to  use 
the  alias  "Bandit."  The  police  vehicle 
twice  went  by  the  parked  Malibu;  no  one 
matching  "Bandit’s"  description  was 
observed.  The  police  car  left  the  scene  so 


Florida  acts  to  withhold  names 
of  cops  on  misconduct  charges 


Police  officials  in  Florida  may  soon 
have  the  right  to  withhold  the  names  of 
officers  accused  of  misconduct  until 
probable  cause  for  the  charge  has  been 
established. 

A bill  now  before  the  Florida  House  of 
Representatives  would  allow  police  ad- 
ministrators to  delete  the  name  of  the  of- 
ficer involved  in  a complaint  before  mak- 
ing the  complaint  public.  Members  of  the 
news  media  and  private  citizens  would 
not  be  able  to  use  open-records  laws  to 
view  the  entire  complaint  file  until  a 
police  disciplinary  board  determined  that 
probable  cause  existed, 

The  House  will  vote  on  the  bill  during  a 
special  legislative  session  scheduled  to 
begin  June  21,  and  lobbyists  and 
legislative  leaders  have  predicted 
passage.  The  current  bill  is  a compromi.se 
worked  out  by  police  lobbyists  and  an  at- 
torney representing  the  Florida  Press 
Association  after  an  o.T'lier  version  had 
been  vetoed  by  Gov.  i*ob  Graham. 

Rhonda  Butler,  an  aide  to  Rep.  Clyde 
H.  Hagler,  the  bill’s  chief  sponsor  in  the 
House,  said  the  bill  is  designed  to  protect 
officers  from  false  complaints. 

"Often  police  officers,  just  due  to  the 
nature  of  their  work,  were  charged  falsely 
by  people  who  are  angry  at  being  ar- 


as  not  to  attract  attention. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  officers  return- 
ed to  the  scene  to  find  the  Malibu  making 
a turn  from  Ridge  Street  onto  Fourth 
Street.  The  officer  pulled  alongside  the 
car.  observed  that  the  driver  matched  the 
description  of  "Bandit  ” and  pulled  the 
car  over.  The  driver  was  ordered  out  of 
the  car,  and  while  one  officer  searched 
the  driver,  another  officer  searched  the 
interior  of  the  car.  There  he  found  a 
bullet  on  the  front  seat.  A further  search 
into  the  glove  compartment  produced  a 
pistol.  At  that  point  the  driver,  who  in 
fact  was  "Bandit,"  was  arrested  and 
handcuffed. 

Following  the  arrest  one  of  the  detec- 
tives took  the  keys  to  the  car  and  opened 
the  trunk.  There  he  found  a "lunch-type” 
brown  paper  bag,  in  which  were  a number 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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rested  or  for  some  other  reason."  Butler 
said.  "This  will  give  the  police  officer  the 
same  rights  as  extended  to  anyone  in  any 
other  public  occupation." 

An  earlier  version  of  the  bill,  which 
would  have  kept  secret  the  complaint  as 
well  as  the  officer’s  identity,  was  vetoed 
after  opponents  argued  that  the  public 
has  a right  to  know  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, even  if  it  was  later  proven  to  be  un- 
founded. The  opponents  argued  that 
police  could  cover  up  misconduct  if  al- 
lowed to  withhold  the  entire  file. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  complaints 
against  police  in  Florida  are  substan- 
tiated, so  most  officers’  names  would 
never  be  revealed.  The  bill  does  not  apply 
to  criminal  charges. 

Butler  said  the  change  is  needed 
because  officers  are  often  victims  of  com- 
plaints filed  by  citizens  seeking  revenge 
for  an  arrest  or  a citation.  She  said  the 
public  often  reads  of  the  complaint  in 
local  newspapers  and  does  not  realize 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved,  thus  un- 
fairly damaging  an  officer’s  reputation. 

"The  law  enforcement  officer  should  be 
protected  against  vicious  complaints." 
Butler  said.  "We’re  not  protecting  the  of- 
ficer guilty  of  misconduct,  but  the  officer 
unfairly  accused  of  misconduct." 
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Is  America  burning? 


Dampening  the  economic  appeal  of  arson 


.\rson,  a crime  against  pr<^rty.  socie- 
ty and  human  life,  has  become  a major 
national  problem.  It  is  the  most  costly 
and  the  fastest  growing  offense,  and 


THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  SLOAN  T.  LETMAN 
and  TERRI  L.  WILLIAMS-WATTS 

whether  for  profit  or  revenge,  law  en- 
forcement officials  consider  arson  to  be 
ore  of  the  most  deadly  and  maddening 
crimes  in  America. 

Consider  some  statistics  on  the  prob- 
lem. Arson  kills  1,000  people  and  injures 
10,000  annually.  Forty  percent  of  all 
property  loss  due  to  fire  is  attributable  to 
arson.  The  number  of  arson  fires  now  ex- 
ceeds 100,000  a year,  triple  the  rate  of  10 
years  ago.  The  economic  impact  of  arson 
is  staggering,  with  property  losses 
reaching  as  high  as  $3  billion  a year.  Fires 
not  only  destroy  individuals  and  proper- 
ty but  entire  urban  neighborhoods  as 
well.  Jobs,  housing  and  tax  dollars  are 
lost.  In  short,  arson  is  one  of  the  easiest 
crimes  to  commit,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
hardest  to  prevent  and  prosecute. 

Arson  is  a unique  crime.  Officials  must 
conduct  an  investigation  before  it  is  even 
known  that  a crime  has  been  committed. 
Intent  is  a necessary  component,  other- 
wise. a fire  is  classified  as  accidental.  Un- 
fortunately. due  to  the  lack  of  trained  in- 
vestigators. many  fires  are  only  partially 
investigated  or  not  investigated  at  alL 
Experts  state  that  fires  classified  as  ac- 
cidental or  unknown  may  actually  have 
been  set  by  arsonists. 

In  most  states,  the  fire  service  has  the 

Brutal  realities. . . 


This  is  about  crime  and  policing: 
specifically,  about  urban  crime  and  ur- 
ban policing.  It  is  written  with  a sense  of 
urgency,  because  what  1 have  seen,  and 
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what  1 have  been  a part  of  frightens  me. 

Crime  is  increasing  in  our  cou  ntry  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Crime  has  become  more 
brutal,  more  random,  more  irrationaL  in 
1980  the  Citizens  Crime  Commission  of 
New  York  City  reported  that  the  number- 
one  cause  of  death  for  black  men  age  1 5 to 
44  in  New  York  was  murder.  The  Na- 
tional Crime  Survey  conducted  each  year 
by  the  Census  Bureau  found  that  nearly 
one  out  of  every  three  households  in  our 
nation  was  touched  by  crime  in  1980.  The 
consequences  are  far-reaching. 

We  know  little  about  those  who  com- 
mit crimes,  only  about  those  arrested  for 
crimes.  We  do  not  know  accurately  how 
many  crimes  are  committed  by  the  same 
person,  but  we  do  know  that  most  crimes 
are  committed  by  repeaters.  Soaring 
crime  rates  are  not  due  to  large  numbers 
of  people  turning  to  crime  — everyone 
getting  into  the  act  a little.  Rather,  a core 
of  recidivists  in  every  community  are 
responsible  for  the  lion's  share  of  the 
crime.  These  offenders  have  found  a very 
comfortable  niche  in  society,  for  the  reali- 
ty is  that  most  people  arrested  for  serious 
crimes  will  go  free. 

Our  collective  response  to  the  rising 
crime  problem  is  confused.  The  problems 
will  not  yield  to  simple  solutions.  The 


responsibility  for  arson  detection  and  in- 
vestigation. In  pest  years,  arson  in- 
vestigators have  received  poor  crime 
prevention  assistance  and  fiscal  aid.  To- 
day arson  is  a serious  and  growing  crime, 
one  which  retired  New  York  City  Deputy 
Chief  Fire  MarshalJohn  Barraca  to  called 
“a  barometer  of  urban  decay.”  Federal, 
state  and  local  governments  are  now 
finally  appropriating  funds  to  curb  this 
felony. 

Arson  is  committed  by  a wide  range  of 
personalities  with  various  motives. 
These  reasons  include  jealousy,  pyro- 
mania,  vandalism,  profit,  intimidation 
and  crime  concealment.  An  arsonist  can- 
not be  stereotyped.  He  can  come  from 
any  economic  bracket,  and  his  education 
and  ethnic  backgrounds  have  no  par- 
ticular relevance  to  the  crime. 

The  individuals  who  commit  arson  for 
revenge,  jealousy  and  spite  may  be  jilted 
lovers,  feuding  neighbors  or  disgruntled 
employees.  Such  people  use  arson  to 
satisfy  their  need  for  retribution  for  some 
injustice  they  received,  whether  real  or 
imagined. 

Of  those  who  commit  arson  as  a form  of 
vandalism  or  malicious  mischief, 
juveniles  are  the  most  evident  in- 
dividuals in  this  group.  They  burn  prop- 
erty to  relieve  boredom  or  as  a general 
protest  against  authority.  Such  arson  is 
used  to  demonstrate  dissatisfaction,  or 
for  thrills  or  gang  initiation. 

In  another  arson  category  one  finds  in- 
dividuals who  set  fires  for  crime  conceal- 
ment and  diversionary  tactics.  These  in- 
dividuals set  fires  to  hide  evidence  of 
murders,  burglaries,  larceny,  embezzle- 


traditional  response  to  increasing  crime, 
of  course,  is  a call  for  more  police.  It  is 
within  the  context  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  a whole  that  policing  must  be 
viewed  for  what  each  of  the  other  agen- 
cies in  the  criminal  justice  system  does 
will  affect  the  police.  The  police  officer 
functions  within  a criminal  justice 
system  that  does  not  work,  a system  that 
was  created  to  treat  the  symptoms  of 
society's  diseases,  rather  than  the 
causes.  Consequently,  all  the  problems, 
and  all  the  criminals  weeded  out  in  the 
different  levels  of  the  criminal  justice 
process  come  cascading  down  onto  the 
police,  the  agency  that  initiates  the  whole 
process.  The  first  line. 

There  is  no  question  that  each  of  the 
major  problems  for  which  the  police  have 
traditionally  been  held  responsible  has 
increased  signficantly  in  the  past  two 
decades.  But  the  fact  that  the  police  deal 
daily  with  crime  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  unlimited  power  to  prevent  it.  or 
reduce  it.  or  deter  it.  Increasing  the 
number  of  police  officers  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  crime  problem.  As  an  illustra- 
tion. between  1954  and  1974  the  size  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department  in- 
creased by  54  percent  while  the  total 
population  of  New  York  City  remained 
constant.  However,  crime  increased  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  police  department. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  to  see  the 
police  as  simple  enforcers  of  the  law  is  to 
miss  the  point  that  the  police  function 
over  a vast  expanse  of  human  interests  — 
and  exercise  the  broadest  possible  discre- 
tion while  doing  it.  By  observing  a police 
officer  at  work,  one  can  see  that  most  of 
what  is  happening  may  not  be  police 
work  as  the  public  thinks  of  it.  In  the 
cities,  especially  in  the  ghettos,  the  police 


ment,  fraud  or  forgery.  Arson  is  a means 
of  diverting  attention.  It  has  also  been 
used  by  mobsters  and  criminals  for  in- 
timidation of  witnesses  and  for  extortion. 

Pyromaniacs  are  significant  in- 
dividuals in  the  crime  of  arson.  This  type 
of  arsonist  starts  fires  because  of  an  ir- 
resistible urge  or  passion  for  flames.  The 
individual  may  derive  sexual  satisfaction 
from  the  blaze  or  simply  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fire.  Studies  reveal  that  many 
arsonists  start  fires  in  order  to  ex- 
tinguish them,  thereby  becoming  heroes. 
Some  arsonists  frequently  watch  the 
building  bum  down,  as  if  to  demonstrate 
their  power  over  the  environment. 

In  cases  of  arson  for  profit,  owners  of 
buildings  may  pay  arsonists  anywhere 
between  $100  and  $20,000  for  their  ser- 
vices. the  price  varying  in  accordance 
with  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Professional  ‘‘torchers”  using  sophis- 
ticated techniques  are  said  to  earn  over 
$300,000  per  year.  Real  estate 
speculators,  con  artists  and  members  of 
organized  crime  then  exploit  the  profits 
gained  by  arson. 

There  are  various  methods  used  to  set 
destructive  fires,  depending  on  the  ar- 
sonist's technical  knowledge,  motive  and 
the  size  of  the  target  building.  After  the 
arsonist  determines  the  structure  to  be 
destroyed,  he  must  make  several  choices 
that  are  critical  to  his  success.  The  ar- 
sonist can  use  matches,  cigarette 
lighters,  liquid  flammables.  kerosene, 
alcohol,  sparks,  wires  or  self-igniting, 
delayed-action  chemicals  to  produce  the 
blaze.  He  must  then  carefully  select  a 
point  of  origin  for  the  fire,  as  well  as  being 


become  the  most  tangible  contact  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people, 
the  only  24-hour  arm  of  government. 
They  are  called  upon  to  provide  shelter, 
advice,  emergency  medical  care  and  a 
host  of  services  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  actually  fighting  crime. 

To  be  a police  officer  is  to  be  engaged 
with  life.  Much  of  police  work  is  seeing  to 
it  that  incidents  do  not  blow  up  or  lead  to 
the  extreme.  They  are  crisis  managers. 

What  I have  seen  daily  in  the  New  York 
City  subways  serves  as  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  nature  of  the  urban  crime 
problem  and  police  effectiveness.  My 
first  observation  was  that  recidivists  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  crime  on  the 
subways.  Almost  everyone  arrested  in 
the  subway  has  been  arrested  before.  The 
police  are  now  simply  repeating  their  ef- 
fort by  arresting  the  same  people  over 
and  over  again.  The  other  reality  was 
that  crime  is  usually  not  taken  seriously 
until  the  middle  class  begins  to  sutler 
what  ghetto  residents  have  endured  fora 
long  time.  Most  crime  is  committed  by 
the  poor,  and  what  is  often  forgotten  is 
that  most  of  the  victims  of  crime  are  also 
the  poor.  But  in  the  subways  there  are  no 
neighborhoods.  The  traditional  ^ay  for 
the  middle  class  to  protect  itself  and  ig- 
nore the  crime  problem  is  unavailable. 

These  are  some  of  the  realities  about 
crime  and  policing  — realities  all  police 
officers  know  too  well. 
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aware  of  security  arrangements,  in  order 
to  avoid  detection. 

As  may  be  surmised,  investigating  ar- 
son cases  is  a difficult  proposition. 
Destruction  and  disorder  characterize 
the  crime  of  arson,  and  investigators 
must  search  through  piles  of  debris  and 
rubble  on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  men 
probing  the  fire  scene  are  bombarded 
with  water,  falling  plaster  and  foam,  all  of 
which  hinder  their  investigation.  Fre- 
quently. firefighters  disrupt  critical 
evidence  while  they  douse  the  flames. 
The  strenuous  physical  effort  and  time 
involved  in  an  arson  investigation  are 
much  greater  than  in  other  crimes. 

Today,  firefighters  are  trained  to 
detect  indications  of  arson  from  the  mo- 
ment of  arrival.  They  also  know  how  to 
preserve  evidence  and  observe  the 
behavior  of  the  crowd  while  looking  for 
an  arson  suspect.  To  complicate  matters, 
however,  police  departments  formerly 
held  the  attitude  that  arson  was  a crime 
dealing  with  fire  and  thus  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  fire  department.  However, 
arson  is  still  a crime,  and  as  a rule 
firefighters  are  not  properly  trained  to  in- 
vestigate criminal  matters.  Now  police 
and  fire  departments  cooperate  in  arson 
investigations. 

Still,  these  searches  are  unpleasant  and 
unrewarding,  and  when  budget  cuts  oc- 
cur, the  arson  units  usually  seem  to  be 
the  first  area  affected.  All  these  condi- 
tions contribute  to  making  arson  in- 
vestigation difficult. 

Prosecuting  arson  cases  is  no  less  a 
complicated  task,  due  to  the  fact  that 
witnesses  rarely  step  forth,  and  evidence 
is  often  hard  to  find.  1 n a legal  sense,  fires 
are  assumed  to  be  accidental  until  proven 
otherwise.  The  corpus  delicti  of  an  arson 
case  consists  of  facts  proving  that  the 
fire  was  purposely  and  criminally  set. 
Usually,  arson  must  be  established  using 
circumstantial  evidence.  Finding  ac- 
celerant residues  or  the  fire's  origin,  for 
example,  are  prime  factors  in  prosecuting 
the  case. 

Generally,  prosecutors  are  not  at- 
tracted to  arson  cases  because  of  the  low 
success  rate  and  high  work  demands. 
Also,  because  an  arson  trial  requires  a 
great  emphasis  on  physical  evidence,  the 
prosecutor  may  feel  uneasy  with  the  vast 
amount  of  expert  testimony  required 
from  scientists.  In  turn,  many  arson 
cases  demand  subjective  opinions  to  be 
given  in  court.  Consequently,  this  may 
weaken  the  case. 

Critical  steps  taken  to  prosecute  ar- 
sonists may  sometimes  rely  on  a close 
relationship  between  the  prosecutor  and 
investigator.  Only  the  most  determined 
men  try  to  solve  this  criminal  act,  and  in- 
vestigators must  present  the  prosecutor 
with  cases  that  are  well-researched  and 
well-documented.  The  trial  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  court  if  loopholes  and  omissions 
are  present. 

Many  people  believe  that  if  the  arrest 
and  conviction  rates  of  arsonists  were  to 
increase,  the  crime  of  arson  would 
decrease.  Arson  prosecutors  and  in- 
vestigators have  developed  three 
theories  to  reduce  the  criminal  act  of  ar- 
son. The  first,  general  deterrence,  pro- 
vides potential  arsonists  with  knowledge 
and  facts  of  other  individuals  who  were 
caught  and  punished  for  setting  fires. 
Such  publicity,  it  is  hoped,  will  deter 
others  from  committing  arson.  The  sec- 
ond theory,  known  as  specific  deterrence, 
discourages  the  convicted  arsonist  from 
repeating  the  crime  through  punishment 
and  rehabilitation.  The  third  category,  in- 
capacitation — or  incarceration  — ' 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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related  felony  charge.  70  points; 

II  Defendant  presently  on  bond  for 
unrelated  felony  charge.  50  points. 

An  individual  arrested  in  Douglas 
County  for  a felony  charge  that.attained 
100  points  when  these  criteria  were  ap- 
plied would  qualify  for  prosecution  as  a 
career  criminal.  In  other  jurisdictions, 
the  criteria  applied  to  make  this  deter- 
mination were  adjusted  to  reflect  local 
conditions.  Some  considered  only  violent 
crime  offenders,  or  assigned  points  for  ar- 
rests as  well  as  convictions.  In  most 
jurisdictions,  however,  being  identified 
as  a career  criminal  meant  that  special  at- 
tention was  going  to  be  given  to  the  case. 

The  special  attention  given  to  the 
career  criminal  varied  somewhat  in  each 
jurisdiction.  Nonetheless,  most  of  the 
programs  had  common  elements,  in- 
cluding an  attorney  assigned  immediate- 
ly after  arrest  to  handle  the  case  from  ar- 
raignment through  trial,  no  plea  bargain- 
ing in  career  criminal  cases,  and  max- 
imum jail  terms  sought  for  convicted 
career  criminals. 

These  elements  were  included  in  the 
programs  because  they  were  the  areas 
most  often  identified  as  weaknesses  in 
the  normal  approaches  to  handling  of- 
fenders. The  career  criminal  approach 
seems  to  have  met  the  expectations  of 
both  the  police  and  prosecutors,  and 
many  of  the  ICAP  cities,  such  as  Col- 
orado Springs.  Racine  and  Jacksonville, 
continue  to  maintain  active  career 
criminal  programs. 

The  prosecutors’  career  criminal  pro- 
grams were  often  complemented  by  com- 
panion programs  in  police  departments. 
Many  of  the  ICAP  departments 
developed  career  criminal,  major  of- 
fender, or  known  offender  programs  that 
were  designed  to  make  officers  aware  of 
repeat  offenders.  While  these  programs 
took  different  forms,  most  were 
associated  with  crime  analysis  units, 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  identifying 
those  individuals  in  the  community  who 
were.convicted  felons  and  who  the  police 
had  good  reason  to  believe  were  actively 
pursuing  illegal  activity.  Once  identified. 
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information  was  collected  and 
disseminated  to  police  officers  so  they 
would  be  aware  of  these  individuals  and 
their  suspected  illegal  activity.  The  basic 
premise  was  that  a well-informed  officer 
would  be  much  more  effective  at  address- 
ing crime  problems.  Some  departments 
disseminated  this  information  in 
notebooks  designed  especially  for  this 
purpose.  Others  used  periodic  bulletins 
to  provide  feedback  to  the  crime  analysis 
units  whenever  they  arrested  or  had  con- 
tact with  these  offenders.  An  arrest  of 
one  of  the  these  offenders  usually  led  to 
prosecution  as  a career  eriminal. 

Those  Who  Feel  !t  and  See  It 

Until  recently,  the  criminal  justice 
system  had,  tor  all  intents  and  purposes, 
ignored  the  impact  of  the  system  on  vic- 
tims and  witnesses.  They  had  not  been 
given  the  attention  they  deserved  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  importance  to  a 
case;  they  were  simply  subpoenaed  and 
expected  to  respond  to  each  and  every 
whim  of  a system  that  had  little  regard 
for  its  impact  on  them. 

As  the  police  and  the  courts  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  crimes  are 
not  reported  and  that  so  few  people  were 
willing  to  become  involved,  more  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  responding  to  the 
needs  of  victims  and  witnesses.  Many  of 
the  ICAP  cities  developed  and  im- 
plemented special  programs  designed  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  victim  or 
witness  facing  the  ponderous  machinery 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Once  again,  these  programs  had  their 
unique  aspects  that  addressed  local  prob- 
lems. However,  most  of  them  contained 
the  following  components; 

H Provisions  for  explaining  the  process 
one  goes  through  to  bring  an  individual 
to  trial; 

H For  the  victim,  assistance  in  filing  for 
compensation  in  those  states  that  have 

4 textbook  exercise: 


1!  On  June  12.  about  750,000  people 
marched  through  the  streets  of  New 
York,  singing,  chanting  and  clapping  as 
they  made  their  way  to  the  largest  anti- 
nuclear arms  rally  in  the  country’s 
history. 

There  was  one  arrest,  for  petty  larceny. 

H On  June  14.  disarmament  demon- 
strators tried  to  block  the  entrances  to 
five  countries'  missions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. More  than  1 .600  were  arrested  and 
hauled  away  by  the  busload,  a record  for 
civil  disobedience  arrests  in  the  city. 

There  were  a few  brief  scuffles  between 
demonstrators  and  police,  but  no  one  was 
injured- 

H On  June  15.  Assistant  Chief  Milton 
Schwartz  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  received  a bouquet  of 
flowers  from  the  committee  that  organ- 
ized the  rally  and  the  blockades,  thank- 
ing him  and  other  officers  for  their 
cooperation. 

The  department’s  Chief  of  Operations, 
Patrick  J.  Murphy,  labeled  the 
weekend's  police  efforts  a success.  ”It 
was  a textbook  exercise,"  he  said. 

• 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
faced  one  of  its  biggest  challenges  ever 
this  month  when  it  set  out  to  oversee  the 
June  12  rally.  The  job  required  5.000  ex- 
tra officers  for  the  Saturday  march  and 
3,000  extra  officers  for  the  Monday 
demonstrations. 

But  both  the  protests  and  the  policing 


programs  of  this  nature; 

H For  both  the  victim  and  witness, 
"stand-by"  systems  to  minimize  the 
number  of  unnecessary  trips  to  court; 

H For  victims,  links  ta community  and 
social  agencies  to  assist  them  in  overcom- 
ing the  impact  of  being  a victim,  by  pro- 
viding counseling,  short-term  housing  or 
financial  assistance. 

The  victim-witness  programs  can  be 
found  under  the  direction  of  either  the 
police  department,  the  prosecutor’s  of- 
fice or  the  courts.  Some  cities  have  com- 
ponents of  a program  scattered  among  ail 
three.  Most  of  the  programs  have  had 
some  success  with  minimizing  the 
negative  impacts  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  on  victims  and  witnesses. 

Pitching  in 

Following  the  lead  of  the  San  Diego 
Police  Department,  many  ICAP  cities 
developed  programs  for  using  senior 
citizens  as  volunteers  in  crime  analysis 
units.  The  San  Diego  department  initial- 
ly developed  and  implemented  the  pro- 
gram in  the  early  stages  of  ICAP  funding 
in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
That  program  provided  the  model  for  a 
number  of  the  similar  efforts. 

The  ICAP  crime  analysis  units  were 
staffed  by  seniors  ranging  in  age  from  57 
to  79.  The  majority  were  women  in  their 
middle  to  late  60's.  Almost  all  of  them 
had  prior  employment  experience  involv- 
ing  typing,  clerical,  bookkeeping, 
secretarial,  bank  teller  or  business 
duties.  The  amount  of  time  on  the  job  lost 
through  absence  and  tardiness  was  less 
for  the  volunteers  than  for  the  regular 
employees.  Although  the  overall  ac- 
curacy and  level  of  performance  was 
slightly  below  that  of  the  permanent 
analysts,  it  was  well  within  acceptable 
standards. 


came  off  without  a hitch.  Demonstrators 
at  both  events  were  cooperative  and 
friendly,  often  applauding  officers  as 
they  stood  along  parade  lines  or  offering 
them  daisies  as  they  moved  in  to  arrest 
people  in  blockades. 

On  Saturday,  one  group  of  officers 
wore  necklaces  of  paper  cranes  — the 
Japanese  symbol  of  health  — that  had 
been  handed  out  by  .survivors  of  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombings. 

At  Monday’s  street  blockades,  a squad 
of  officers  sang  "God  Bless  America  ” 
while  protesters  countered  with  a chorus 


The  type  of  tasks  assigned  to  seniors 
required  them' to  assess  written  nar- 
ratives. interpret  and  infer  modus 
operand!  (M.O.)  characteristics,  note 
identifying  factors  on  suspects,  tools 
used  and  commonality  of  victim  and 
M.O.  The  assignijients  required  much 
more  than  the  simple  filing  of  reports  and 
tallying  of  figures.  Their  performance 
can  best  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
one  project  manager,  who  said:  "Perhaps 
they  don't  move  as  quickly  as  they 
might,  but  this  is  offset  by  their  high  ac- 
tivity level  and  quality  of  work,  greater 
patience,  and  ability  to  handle  routine 
tasks." 

As  for  motivation,  most  senior  citizen 
employees  indicated  that  the  key  factor 
was  feeling  useful  or  involved.  Some  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  combat  crime  while 
putting  their  time  to  good  use.  and  pro- 
ject officers  believe  that  many  felt  a 
vicarious  thrill  in  their  connection  with 
the  excitement  of  some  aspects  of  police 
work.  For  others,  the  attraction  probably 
included  the  increased  esteem  they  en- 
joyed among  their  peers  because  they 
were  employed,  and  in  "crime  analysis" 
at  that.  Few  of  them  mentioned  the 
salary  as  an  important  issue,  although 
the  money  looms  larger  as  a factor  than 
many  of  the  seniors  will  let  their  pride  ad- 
mit. 

The  training  given  to  the  senior 
employees  was  oriented  to  the  particular 
job.  As  background,  they  received  a 
description  of  the  department  and  a tour 
of  the  facilities  that  included  an  introduc- 
tion to  a number  of  police  personnel,  in- 
cluding those  with  whom  they  would  be 
working.  After  a general  briefing  on 
department  and  unit  goals,  structure  and 
operations,  each  senior  was  assigned  to  a 
team  leader  who  provided  the  job  train- 
ing appropriate  to  the  team’s  function 
Continued  on  Page  10 


of  "We  Shall  Overcome."  In  another  inci- 
dent, a police  captain  motioned  officers 
back  as  they  moved  in  to  arrest  a group  of 
protesters  that  had  just  arrived,  saying. 
"They  got  here  late:  we  ll  give  them  a few 
minutes  to  sing  their  song." 

The  key  to  handling  the  huge  crowd  lay 
in  moments  like  those,  according  to  Chief 
Schwartz,  moments  where  the  crowd’s 
nonviolence  and  officers’  smooth  handl- 
ing of  the  situation  meshed.  "It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  marchers  and  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  police,  " Schwartz  said. 

Coniioued  oo  Page  12 
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A crowd  eatima ted  at  500,000  to  750,000  gathers  in  New  Yt^k’a  Central  Park  on  June 
12  at  a rally  calling  for  nuclear  disarmament.  With  the  help  of  prodigious  advance 
planning  between  organizers  and  police,  the  protest  was  virtually  incident-free. 


All’s  calm  for  NYCPD  at  nuke  protest 
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The  Down  Under  overvi< 

An  interview  with  John  Johnson,  deputy  commissioner  o 


LEN:  Your  biographical  sketch  mentions  two  attempts 
at  planning  for  the  amalgamation  of  federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  Austrialia  — one  in  1975  and  another 
in  1978,  when  the  amalgamation  apparently  became  a 
reality.  For  openers,  just  which  agencies  went  into  mak- 
ing the  Australian  Federal  Police? 

JOHNSON;  The  agencies  that  were  amalgamated  were 
the  Commonwealth  Police  Force,  the  Australian  Capital 
Territory  Police,  and  the  Australian  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  was  part  of  the  Customs 
Department,  and  it  was  a major  government  policy  deci- 
sion to  change  it  from  the  Customs  Department  to  the 
police  service.  The  Commonwealth  Police  was  an  in- 
vestigatory agency  of  the  commonwealth  — that's  the 
Australian  Federal  Government  — working  all  around 
Australia  as  well  as  providing  some  support  to 
Austrialian  embassies  overseas.  Their  ability  to  develop 
investigators  from  base-level  constables  was  difficult 
because  most  of  their  base-level  people  were  doing  guard 
duty  at  government  defense  establishments. 

IvEN:  Why  was  it  that  in  1 975.  when  the  amalgamation 
was  initially  discussed,  the  plan  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned. or.  perhaps,  deferred? 

JOHNSON:  Because  of  police  union  objection,  and  also 
the  people  of  Canberra  were  against  it.  because  the 
government  was  changing  the  police  force  from  a 
classical  police  force  along  British  lines  to.  really,  a 
government  department. 

LEN:  What  factors  had  changed  by  1978  that  allowed 
the  plan  to  go  through? 

JOHNSON:  In  1978.  Sir  Robert  Mark,  who  was  a senior 
police  official  — then  the  commissioner  of  the  London 
Metropolitan  Police  — he  came  out  and  reported  to  the 
government  on  the  best  way  of  doing  this,  and  of  course, 
his  report  was  accepted. 

LEN:  What  did  Sir  Robert  recommend  to  make  the  plan 
palatable? 

JOHNSON:  Well,  he  recommended  that  the  police  force 
be  established  by  disbanding  the  two  existing  ones,  and 
then  using  the  strength  to  staff  up  the  new  police 
organization.  He  recommended  that  the  police  commis- 
sioner have  complete  autonomy  in  regard  to  control  of 
police  operations.  Whereas  you  have  to  accept  the  direc- 
tions of  government  with  respect  to  general  policy  and 
administration,  he'd  have  autonomy  in  operations,  and 
that  wasn't  part  of  the  original  scheme  of  things, 

LEN:  What  remains  the  essential  difference  in  opera- 
tional responsibilities  between  the  Federal  Police  and 
the  state  forces? 

JOHNSON:  The  state  forces  enforce  the  general  run  of 
criminal  law. . . 

LEN:  There  are  no  municipal  police  agencies, 
presumably? 


JOHNSON:  No  city  police;  just  the  state  police.  They're 
responsible  in  the  main  for  offenses  against  the  person 
and  personal  property.  Also  for  offenses  against  their 
own  state  governments.  So  they  have  complete  jurisdic- 
tion in  their  states.  They  can.  too.  under  Federal  law,  en- 
force Federal  laws,  because  our  Federal  acts  give  power 
to  state  police  officers.  So  they  have  the  full  range  of 
police  powers  and  responsibilities  in  the  states. 

LEN:  And  the  Federal  Police? 

JOHNSON:  They  handle  crimes  against  the  Australian 
Government.  like  theft  from  the  various  agencies,  such 
as  Social  Security,  health  insurance  matters,  the  forging 
and  uttering  of  Australian  passports  — a great  myriad 
of  things  that  involve  the  Federal  Government. 

LEN:  Does  your  agency  also  provide  back-up  support  as 
it  may  be  requested  by  the  states? 

JOHNSON;  Yes.  and  it  frequently  is  called  upon,  par- 
ticularly when  there's  major  events  in  Australia,  like 
recently,  when  all  of  the  prime  ministers  of  British  Com- 
monwealth countries  met  in  Australia.  The  state  police 
in  Victoria  asked  for  our  assistance,  and  we  provided  it. 
As  well  as  that,  we  have  a responsibility  under  Interna- 


economy.  Then  it  has  defense  and  Social  Security  and 
other  areas  such  as  oversight  in  general  education  policy 
throughout  Australia,  and  funding  education.  The  same 
thing  with  health  — general  oversight  of  Australian 
health  standards  — and  also  customs  services,  immigra- 
tion services,  foreign  affairs,  whereas  the  states  are 
more  there  to  provide  the  services  like  railways  and 
roads,  sewage. . . 

I..EN;  And  the  principal  police  services? 

JOHNSON:  And  the  principal  police  services,  yes. 
LEN:  What  kind  of  numbers  are  we  taking  about  in- 
terms of  the  Federal  Police  and  the  overall  strength  of 
police  manpower  in  Australia? 

JOHNSON:  We  have  about  34.000  police  in  Australia. 
LEN:  Is  there  a per-capita  figure  that  this  equates  to? 
JOHNSON:  We  probably  aim  to  have  one  policeman  per 
600  population.  Whether  that  works  out  or  not  — we 
have  15  million  people  in  Australia  and  34.000  police. 
LEN;  At  the  state  level,  are  they  generally  deployed  in  a 
fashion  that  reflects  population  or  area  to  be  covered? 
JOHNSON;  Mainly  population,  but  in  some  of  the  more 
remote  areas,  like  in  the  Northern  Territory,  which  is 


‘When  there’s  a bank  robbery,  there  are  headlines  in  the 
press.  When  they’re  caught,  it’s  on  page  10  in  a little 
article.  So  people  tend  to  think  they  can  get  away  with  it’ 


./ohn  Johnson  was  named  Acting  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  \ustraliun  Federal  Police  in  May 
IJSI  One  of  the  original  planners  involved  in  the 
formation  of  the  I'ederal  Police  four  years  ago. 
Johnson  has  also  served  as  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Personnel  and  Assistant  Commissioner 
on  I nme 

Johnson.  Hi.  began  his  policeasa  constable  in  Vic- 
toria J.'i  years  ago.  and  later  u'orhed  his  u'ay  through 
the  ran  Its  of  the  Au.stralian  ('apital  I'erritory  Police, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  Depa  ty  ( ‘ommissioner  of 
Police  in  September  P.)77  When  the  Australian 
t lovernment  began  studying  the  formation  of  a con- 
solidiited  i'ederal  police  force.  Johnson  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Capital  I'erritory  Police  in 
the  discussions,  and  later  became  a full-time  staff 
member  worhing  on  the  development  of  legislation 
to  create  the  neic  force 

When  the  I'ederal  Police  was  formed  in  October 
P.17P.  Johnson  was  named  .Assistant!  'ommissioner 
In  P.f7U.  Johnson  received  the  Queen's  Police 
Medal  for  / iistinguished  Service  In  addition  to  his 
police  duties,  he  is  a director  of  the  police  credit 
union,  a fellow  of  the  .Australian  Institute  of 
Management  and  a member  of  the  Woden  College  of 
/ echnical  and  Further  Fducation  ( 'ouncil 
rhis  interview  was  conducted  for  l.aw  enforce- 
ment News  by  Peter  Dodenhoff 


tional  Protected  Persons  to  provide  escort  for  them 
anyway.  We  also  provide  crowd  control  assistance  and 
what  have  you  with  uniformed  police  officers. 

LEN:  Do  1 assume  correctly  that  the  Federal  Police  are. 
in  the  main,  more  investigatory  in  nature  rather  than 
being  uniformed  officers  patrolling  streets  and  so  forth? 
JOHNSON:  Right.  The  only  place  we  do  that  is  in 
Canberra.  We  provide  the  general  policing  there,  and 
have  uniformed  men  doing  all  that  sort  of  work.  We  have 
them  at  Australia's  airports,  too.  They're  the  only  areas 
where  we  have  uniformed  policemen.  Any  other 
uniformed  policemen  in  the  states  are  state  police  of- 
ficers. 

LEN;  In  talking  about  the  consolidation,  you  mentioned 
something  about  the  English  heritage  of  policing.  How 
much  of  the  style  of  policing  in  Australia  is  a legacy  of 
the  English  style,  as  opposed  to  those  aspects  which 
may  be  uniquely  a reflection  of  the  Australian 
character? 

JOHNSON:  I think  you’d  probably  find  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  Australian  police  and  the  British 
police,  although  Austrialian  police  are  armed,  in  the 
main.  Some  police  forces  in  Australia,  although  they  re- 
quire police  to  be  armed  in  certain  circumstances  — it 
might  be  when  escorting  dangerous  criminals  or  escor- 
ting gold  bullion  or  large  sums  of  money;  they  have  to  be 
armed  — but  otherwise  they  can  make  their  own  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  they  should  be  armed.  There  are  other 
police  forces  that  require  their  police  to  carry  firearms 
all  of  the  time.  So  there  is  some  difference  there  from  the 
British  police,  although  we  are,  in  the  main,  very  similar. 
LEN:  In  what  respect  was  the  British  policing  heritage  a 
problem  as  far  as  the  consolidation  was  concerned?  Was 
there  perhaps  a fear  of  nationalizing  police  forces  that 
turned  people  off  to  the  idea? 

JOHNSON:  No.  Actually.  Sir  Robert  Mark  recommend- 
ed that  there  be  one  police  force  in  Australia,  that  they 
be  amalgamated  into  one  with  a national  administration 
but  with  decentralized  operational  command  placed  in 
state  commissioners.  Now  that  hasn't  gotten  off  the 
ground;  it’s  idealistic  and  the  states  wouldn't  wear  it  for 
long.  So.  really,  it  was  never  a fear,  and  I think  any 
thinking  policeman  in  Australia  agreed  with  our 
amalgamation,  because  it  was  bringing  together  all  of 
the  police  forces  in  the  Commonwealth  area  that  for  a 
long  ti'.-ie  had  been  competing  with  each  other  — com- 
peting for  resources,  competing  in  similar  fields  of  law 
enforcement,  which  was  nonproductive  and  wrong. 

LEN:  For  background  purposes,  is  the  Australian 
political  system  comparable  in  terms  of  Federalstate 
division  of  powers,  to  the  American  political  structure? 
JOHNSON:  Yes.  The  national  government  has  as  its 
main  function  the  administration  of  the  Australian 


very  sparsely  populated  over  an  enormous  tract  of  land, 
they  'd  be  deployed  so  as  to  co  ver  large  areas  of  land, 
which  have  very  little  population  in  them.  But  in  the 
other  areas,  the  more  heavily  populated  areas  like  our 
major  cities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  which  have  near- 
ly 3.000.000  people  each,  and  in  fairly  closely  populated 
towns  in  proximity  to  the.se  cities,  that's  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  police  would  be. 

LEN;  What  would  you  cite  as  the  principal  crime  pro- 
blems in  Australia,  if.  in  fact,  there  are  any  that  are  real- 
ly burning  issues  at  this  time? 

JOHNSON:  There  aren't  really.  Our  biggest  problem  at 
the  Federal  level  would  be  narcotic  drugs  and  their  im- 
portation. 

LEN:  From  Southeast  Asia? 

JOHNSON:  From  Southeast  A.sia.  precisely.  Along 
with  some  from  South  America,  the  cocaine,  and  so 
forth.  They're  our  most  difficult  problem,  but  we  have 
other  difficult  problems,  too.  in  respect  to  frauds  on  our 
Social  Security  system,  and  frauds  by  doctors  falsely 
claiming  their  services. 

LEN:  Is  it  a national  health  system? 

JOHNSON:  Sort  of  a national  health  like  England, 
because  certain  categories  of  people  are  entitled  to  free 
medical  service  — the  pensioners  and  poor  people  — and 
we  have  quite  a number  of  doctors  being  charged  with 
defrauding  the  government,  where  people  go  in  to  see 
someone  for  five  minutes  and  they  charge  them  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  those  crimes  that  are  referred  to  here 
as  major  offenses  — the  crimes  against  persons  and  pro- 
perty — are  there  any  that  pose  particularly  knotty  pro- 
blems that  your  state  police  agencies  have  to  deal  with? 
JOHNSON:  Well,  there  is,  such  as  armed  robbery  of 
banks  and  betting  shops.  There's  been  a large  number 
of  armed  robberies,  mainly  committed  by  first  of- 
fenders. people  who  have  seen  thatyou  actually  can  rob 
a bank  with  a fair  chance  of  getting  away  with  it. 

LEN:  Do  they,  in  fact,  stand  a statistically  good  chance 
of  getting  away  with  it? 

JOHNSON:  No.  they  don't  really.  Most  of  them  are 
caught. 

LEN:  It's  a misconception  on  their  parts? 

JOHNSON:  Yes.  quite.  Because  when  there’s  a bank 
robbery,  there  are  headlines  in  the  press  and  what  have 
you.  When  they’re  caught,  it’s  on  page  10  in  a little  arti- 
cle. So  people  tend  to  think  that  they  can  get  away  with 
it.  In  fact,  most  are  caught. 

LEN:  Ctoing  back  to  the  earlier  reference  to  the 
Australian  "character.''  and  back  even  further  to  the 
settlement  of  Australia  and  the  Botany  Bay  colony,  is 
there,  in  fact,  something  that  can  be  identified  as  part  of 
the  native  Australian  character  that  might  be  traceable 
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to  the  earlier  days?  There  seems  to  be  a popular  view 
taken  in  the  movies  and  the  press  of  the  Australians  be- 
ing rather  freewheeling,  or  rather  rough-and-ready. 
JOHNSON:  That  type  of  Australian,  yes.  that’s  ac- 
curate. He's  like  that:  casual,  close  to  things  — hard- 
woiking,  though,  and  very  nationalistic  — and  very  re- 
sourceful people.  They  had  to  be.  because  the  type  of 
people  that  you’re  talking  about  are  mainly  people  that 
lived  away  from  the  larger  cities.  But  since  the  Second 
World  War.  we’ve  had  an  enormous  influx  of  migrants 
from  Europe.  Melbourne,  for  instance,  is  the  second 
largest  Greek  city  in  the  world.  Athens  is  number  one. 
Melbourne  is  second.  So  the  Australian  is  a difficult  man 
to  pick,  these  days. 

LEN:  Does  the  sizable  migration  to  Australia  in  the  last 
30  years  pose  any  distinct  problems  for  policing? 
JOHNSON:  Yes,  it  does,  because  those  people  have  to 
be  understood,  what  the  cultural  differences  are,  what 
they  expect  of  the  police,  what  the  police  were  like  in 
their  own  countries.  You  find  people,  perhaps  from  Cen- 
tral Europe,  who  are  not  trusting  of  the  police  as 
migrants  from  England.  It’s  taken  a long  time  to  win 
them  over. 

LEN:  How  does  one  go  about  winning  them  over?  Do 
you  have  to  let  time  take  its  course? 

JOHNSON:  Time.  Of  course,  the  more  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  police,  they  find  out  that  they’re  not  the 
same  as  what  they  had  in  their  own  countries.  We  have 
school  programs  where  the  officers  go  to  schools  on  a 
regular  basis  and  speak  to  the  school  children.  As  a 
result  of  all  that,  now  there  are  a large  number  of  ethnic 
minorities  joining  the  police.  Some  of  the  ethnic 
minorities  tend  not  to.  For  instance,  not  many  Greek 
people  join  the  police,  although  there's  large  numbers  of 
them. 

LEN:  Is  that  indicative  of  some  distrust,  or  is  it  entirely 
something  else? 

JOHNSON;  1 don’t  think  it’s  distrust,  because  they’re 
very  friendly  toward  the  police.  The  Greek  people  seem 
more  to  be  entrepreneurs;  they  like  to  go  out  and  open 
theirown  businesses.  They  work  darn  hard  — 12  hours  a 
day.  seven  days  a week.  Of  course,  they  make  a lot  of 
money  and  become  very  rich  people. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  earlier  the  whole  matter  of  rar- 
cotics,  and  the  implication  was  that  it  was  a ratiier 
thorny  problem  for  your  agency.  What  steps  are  being 
taken  to  control  the  flow  of  drugs  into  Australia? 


JOHNSON:  Our  policy  is  to  stop  it  from  reaching 
Australia,  so  we’ve  deployed  liaison  officers  in  Djakar- 
ta, Bangkok  and  Kuala  Lumpur,  with  the  prime  purpose 
of  assisting  the  local  police  in  those  areas  in  preventing 
the  exportation  of  narcotic  drugs  to  Australia.  That’s 
met  with  a lot  of  success. 

LEN:  Does  the  Australian  criminal  code  contain 
penalties  that  reflect  the  severity  of  the  problem? 
JOHNSON:  Yes.  One  case  recently,  a joint  operation 
with  the  Victoria  Police,  resulted  in  the  offenders  being 
sentenced  to  25  years,  which  is  a very  stiff  sentence  in 
Australia. 

LEN:  Whileyou  said  thatthereare  apparently  no  major 
crime  problems  in  Australia,  can  one  conclude  that  that 
crime  is.  in  general,  remaining  fairly  stable  in  your  coun- 
try? 

JOHNSON:  Yes.  I think  there  might  be  an  increase  in- 
violent  crime  — as  I said,  armed  robbery  — but  crime 
generally  is  not  growing  at  a great  rate.  It  is  under  con- 
trol. 

LEN:  As  far  as  ethnic  minorities  are  concerned,  you 
have.  I believe,  in  the  Northern  Territory  a fair-sized 
population  of  aborigines. . . 

JOHNSON:  They're  all  over  Australia,  but  the  main 
numbers  of  them  are  in  northen  Australia. 

LEN:  Are  there  special  considerations,  or  perhaps  com- 
munity relations  stances  that  the  police  have  to  under- 
take with  respect  to  the  aborigines? 

JOHNSON:  Well,  aborigines  who  are  suspected  of  com- 
mitting criminal  offenses  are  entitled  to  special  treat- 
ment by  the  police.  They’re  allowed  to  have  assistance 
from  aboriginal  legal  services  or  other  people  who  are  in- 
the  field  up  there  to  assist  them,  and  there  have  to  be 
special  steps  taken  to  insure  that  they  understand  what 
the  offense  is  that  they  allegedly  committed,  that  they 
understand  the  questioning.  A lot  of  them,  of  course, 
will  like  to  live  under  their  own  tribal  law  and.  where 
possible,  we  allow  that  to  occur,  even  though  some  of  the 
actions  that  they  take  under  tribal  law  might  in 
themselves  amount  to  a criminal  offense. 

I..EN:  Corporal  punishment,  for  example? 

JOHNSON:  Yes. 

LEN:  Are  the  aborigines  the  type  of  people  that  might 
be  inclined  to  become  members  of  police  agencies,  or  do 
they  tend  to  remain  away  from  the  mainstream  of 
Australian  life  and  society? 

JOHNSON:  Well,  there  are  different  types  of 


’aborigines,  of  course.  There  are  some  that  still  live  in  the 
way  they  have  for  thousands  of  years,  and  they’re  Stone 
Age  people.  Then  there  are  others  who  have  moved  into 
towns  and  live  on  the  fringes  in  shanties.  There  are  still 
others  who  have  moved  right  into  the  mainstream  of 
life,  by  obtaining  university  degrees,  working  in  offices 
and  industry.  So  there  are  varying  grades  of  them.  They 
make  up  about  one  percent  of  the  Australian  population, 
and  very  few  of  them  are  in  the  police.  The  Northern  Ter- 
ritory Police  have  recruited  significant  numbers  of  them 
as  police  aides,  because  there  are  not  enough  people  in- 
terested — aborigines  interested  — who  have  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  to  join  the  police,  so  the  Northern 
Territory  tended  to  employ  them  as  aides. 

LEN:  To  serve,  perhaps,  as  liaison  personnel  between 
the  police  and  the  aboriginal  population? 

JOHNSON:  They  go  out  to  where  the  tribal  aboriginals 
live  and  they  make  a contact  for  the  police. 

LEN:  What  specifically  are  the  educational  re- 
quirements. and  the  entry  requirements  in  general,  for 
Australian  police  service? 

JOHNSON:  Normally,  it’s  12  years  schooling;  we  call 
that  high  school  certificates.  It’s  the  end  of  high  school. 
But  significant  numbers  are  university  graduates,  and 
increasingly  so.  Military  service  is  not  a factor,  but  age 
is.  Normally,  police  aren’t  recruited  after  the  age  of  31. 
and  not  under  the  age  of  18'/j.  But  in  special  cir- 
cumstances — for  example,  a good  man  had  left  the 
military  and  might  be  35.  and  we  judge  him  to  be  worth- 
while — we  will  vary  the  age  limit.  The  age  limit  is  a re- 
quirement of  the  law.  but  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  in 
certain  circumstances  where  he  believes  someone  has 
some  special  qualification  to  offer,  can  vary  the  age 
limit. 


LEN:  Does  the  Australian  police  system,  like  the 
British  system,  include  a provision  for  the  transfer  of 
police  officials  from  one  district  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  broadening  their  experience? 

JOHNSON;  Not  from  one  police  force  to  another,  but 
among  units  within  the  police  they  are  quite  frequently 
changed  around,  particularly  on  promotion,  because, 
you  know,  if  a fellow  is  promoted  to  sergeant,  and  he’s  in 
the  forensic  science  area,  there  mightn't  be  any  more 
positions  left  for  sergeants,  sc  he  might  have  to  take  his 
promotion  into  another  area.  1 1 might  be  to  a uniformed 
station  sergeant  somewhere,  or  a detective  sergeant. 
But  movement  from  unit  to  unit  is  rather  common. 
LEN:  Do  you  have  something  comparable  to  England’s 
Bramshill  Police  College,  where  managers  can  get  inten- 
sive advanced  training? 

JOHNSON:  There  is  the  Australian  Police  College.  I t’s 
administered  by  the  Australian  Federal  Police,  but  it 
has  a board  of  control  that’s  made  up  of  all  of  the  state 
police  commissioners  and  the  Floral  Police  commis- 
sioner. They  set  the  policy  for  training  at  the  college. 

The  college  is  mainly  set  up  for  top-level  training  — 
the  training  of  our  inspectors  and  chief  inspectors,  and 
then  training  superintendents  and  chief  superinten- 
dents to  become  assistant  commissioners.  That’s  main- 
ly what  the  college  does.  But  it  also  runs  other  courses, 
particularly  in  high-level  drug  investigations  and  in  one 
or  two  other  areas.  They're  the  type  of  courses  that  the 
state  colleges  are  unable  to  put  on  on  their  own  behalf. 
Under  our  Federal  legislation,  we  re  required  to  set  up 
common  police  services  and  make  agreements  with  the 
states  to  have  common  police  services.  One  example  is 
the  college,  another  would  be  the  Australian  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Intelligence,  or  the  National  Police  Research 
Unit. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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LEN  interview:  John  Johnson  of  the  Australian  police 


Continued  from  Page  9 

LEN:  Is  the  latter  unit  engaged  in  testing  and 
evaluating  different  strategies  and  tactics  and,  say. 
hardware  systems  for  the  police? 

JOHNSON:  It  mightn't  be  so  much  hardware  systems, 
although  it  could  be.  It  hasn't  been  established  as  yet, 
but  we're  anticipating  it  will  be  established  by  theend  of 
this  year.  It  will  have  a fairly  small  staff,  but  it  will  ad- 
minister research  being  done  throughout  Australia  in 
the  various  police  agencies  and  other  agencies.  What 
we've  found  out,  what’s  happened  in  the  past  has  been 
that  one  police  force  will  be  doing  research  into  a par- 
ticular area  of  police  work,  and  at  the  same  time  another 
police  force  is  doing  exactly  the  same  research.  The  new 
unit  would  coordinate  the  research  to  minimize  redun- 
dancy. 


strike.  There  are  still  industrial  problems  in  this  coun- 

try-  , . 

LEN;  In  terms  of  the  overall  economic  scale  m 
Australia,  are  police  officers  generally  considered  to  be 
well  paid? 

JOHNSON:  Yes.  A junior  officer  starting  at  18‘/a  would 
get  about  1 5,000  Australian  dollars  a year,  which  would 
probably  be  about  19.000  American  dollars. 

LEN:  And  again,  this  is  handsome  compensation  under 


organizations  still  existed.  That’s  an  attitudinal  prob- 
lem that's  going  to  take  years  to  resolve.  But  the  big- 
gest problems  confronting  us  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view  is  the  same  as  most  other  Western  coun- 
tries at  the  moment;  budget  cuts  and  government- 
imposed  staff  ceilings. 

LEN;  Could  such  a situation  ultimately  force  the  layoff 
of  police  officers? 

JOHNSON:  That  wouldn’t  happen.  There  is  a provision 


‘The  major  problem  is  still  making  people  feel  that  they’re 
all  in  one  organization.  That’s  an  attitudinal  problem  that’s 
going  to  take  years  to  resolve.  ’ 


LEN:  Going  back  again  to  the  consolidation,  you  men- 
tioned somethingabout  union  problems.  Are  there  prob- 
lems generally  with  the  police  union  system? 
JOHNSON:  No.  Actually.  Australian  police  unions  tend 
to  be  not  militant,  and  very  supportive  of  the  police  ad- 
ministration. They  work  very  closely  with  the  police  ad- 
ministration. In  our  force,  and  I would  say  in  most  of  the 
other  forces,  as  far  as  the  commissioner  is  concerned, 
and  the  deputy  commissioner  and  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners. we  have  an  open  door  policy  for  the  union 
leaders  to  see  us  any  time  they  like  — and  they  do  — and 
they’re  all  on  very  friendly  terms. 

The  only  area  of  dispute  that  arises  is  over  pay.  and 
the  pay  matters  have  to  be  resolved  by  tribunals.  The 
government  puts  forth  its  arguments,  and  the  police 
union  puts  its  arguments,  and  the  tribunal  makes  its 
decision,  its  arbitration. 

LEN:  And  that’s  standard  procedure. . . 

JOHNSON:  Throughout  Australia,  in  ail  walks  of  life. 
All  industries  have  it. 

LEN:  Does  that  serve  to  keep  job  actions  or  strikes  to  a 
minimum? 

JOHNSON:  No.  I don’t  think  it  does.  There  are  still  in- 
dustrial disputes  over  pay,  because  the  unions  will 
argue  that  their  employers  deliberately  slow  down  the 
process  and  file  to  get  things  before  the  arbitration 
system  in  order  to  avoid  paying  higher  salaries  for 
longer  and  longer  periods.  Because  of  that,  they  go  on 


the  Australian  scheme  of  things? 

JOHNSON:  Oh  yes,  yes.  And  of  course,  he  s then  able  to 
accrue  overtime,  and  penalty  payments  for  working 
night  shifts,  weekends,  sothey'rewelloff.That.  I think, 
is  why  we’re  attracting  so  many  graduates  to  join  us. 
because  graduates  join  other  government  departments, 
to  work  as  lawyers  or  what  have  you,  but  they  find  the 
salary  is  much  better  in  the  police. 

LEN:  Does  the  increase  in  the  number  of  university- 
educated  police  officers  mean  that  there  are  more  things 
that  the  police  service  can  do? 

JOHNSON:  I don't  think  so.  1 think  all  it  means  is  that 
they  do  their  job  better. 

LEN:  Does  the  police  pay  scale  include  incentives  for 
higher  education? 

JOHNSON:  No.  There's  no  compensation  for  having  a 
higher  education,  but  we  do  have  a program  whereby 
people  can  be  released  from  work  during  duty  time  to  at- 
tend a university,  and  we  have  quite  a few  doing  that. 
LEN:  What  problems  — and  not  even  so  much  crime 
problems  at  this  point  — does  the  Australian  police 
system  face  in  times  ahead,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Australian  Federal  Police  is  not  quite  four 
years  old  yet? 

JOHNSON:  I suppose  the  major  problem  is  still  trying 
to  bring  the  organization  together  — making  people  feel 
that  they 're  all  in  one  organization,  rather  than  still  con- 
tinuing to  work  independently  as  if  their  own  previous 


Every  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
of  runaway  youth.  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 
other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes. 

"Dr.  Roberts'  study.”  states  Dr.  AUissi  in  the  Introduction,  "is  not  just  another  comparison 
control  group  study. . .(but)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 
variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study. . . as 
a significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior. . . . Dr. 
Roberts’  study. . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths.  . .lacks  meaning 
unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situational  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to 
social  and  legal  controls.” 
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In  an  American  Suburb: 
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by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  AUissi,  University  of  Connecticut . 


under  our  legislation  wherel)y  if  we  find  that  there  are 
too  many  police,  we  con  lay  them  off.  But  that  provision 
has  l)een  in  the  Australian  law  since  1901.  and  it’s  never 
been  used.  It  applies  to  all  government  employees.  Nor- 
mally. what  happens  is  that  the  government  will  say  on 
the  30th  of  June  this  year  that  by  the  30th  of  June  next 
year  we've  got  to  waste  50  people.  So  we  just  waste  them 
by  natural  attrition  and  don’t  replace  them. 

ICAP  makes  the  most  of 
senior  citizen  resources 

Continued  from  Page  7 

and  the  needs,  assignment  and  learning  speed  of  the 
trainee. 

The  initial  idea  was  that  the  seniors  would  gather  data 
from  crime/incident  reports  and  manually  code  it  onto 
other  forms.  It  was  quickly  realized  that  their  reliability 
and  skills  permitted  a much  wider  application.  Within 
the  crime  analysis  unit,  seniors  not  only  coded  data  from 
crime  reports,  they  also  used  the  computer  terminal  for 
on-line  entry  of  data  into  the  information  bank,  per- 
formed quality  control  checking  for  data  errors,  as  well 
as  rudimentary  analytical  tasks  and  many  other  jobs 
that  were  originally  felt  to  be  beyond  their  potential. 
More  specifically,  their  crime  analysis  duties  have  in- 
cluded any  of  the  following: 

^ Encoding  data  from  various  reports  onto  coding 
forms; 

H Using  computer  terminals  to  enter  and  check  data, 
and  to  make  data  correlations; 

II  Basic  analytical  assignments; 

11  Typing,  filing  and  sorting: 

H Publishing,  distributing  and  filing  a "daily  alert  " or 
"investigative  supplement"; 

II  Collating  photos  with  suspect/M.O.  descriptors 
and/or  crime  type; 

H Compiling  studies  on  the  problem  of  false  alarms; 

1!  Utilizing  the  Identikit  to  make  composite  photos 
from  suspects'  booking  pictures  (mug  shots}  so  that  the 
overlays  used  could  be  noted  and  their  description 
transmitted  elsewhere  via  teletype,  in  order  to  re-create 
the  Identikit  picture  before  the  actual  mug  shot  is 
available: 

II  Copying  records  and  providing  miscellaneous  ad- 
ministrative assistance,  and 

11  Determining  which  criminal  history  records 
{Federal,  state  and  local)  should  be  used  in  creating  the 
project  file  on  an  offender. 

The  working  relationship  among  staff  members, 
supervisory  personnel,  and  the  senior  citizens  has  been  a 
positive  one,  There  was  some  initial  staff  resistance  to 
the  idea  that  senior  citizens  could  effectively  handle 
jobs  that  full-time  personnel  had  been  doing,  as  well  as  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  some  staff  members  that  seniors 
might  prove  to  doddering  people  who  required  more 
supervision  than  they  would  be  worth  in  terms  of  work 
output.  Once  the  seniors’  performance  had  been 
demonstrated,  however,  they  were  readily  accepted. 
They  needed  no  more  supervision  than  other  employee.s. 
and  proved  to  be  more  amenable  to  direction  and  more 
inclined  to  ask  questions  t^at  avoided  mistakes. 

« 

ICAP  cities  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  past  five  years 
in  assembling  a comprehensive  approacli  to  improving 
the  delivery  of  police  service.  The  three  areas  described 
above  were  important  but  not  pivotal  aspects  of  the 
overall  program.  However,  they  represent  a willingness 
on  the  part  of  ICAP  cities  to  move  toward  nontradi- 
tional  concepts  that  have  the  potential  for  improving 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  service  provided 
to  the  communities  they  serve. 
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IVe  read  and  review: 


Behind  the  bars  of  California’s  prison  system 


Who  Commits  Crimes.  By  M.  A.  Peter- 
son and  Harriet  B.  Braiker,  with  Suzanne 
M.  Polich.  Oelgeschlager,  Gunn  & Main 
Publishers  Inc..  1980.  263  pp. 

Don't  expect  to  find  out  from  this  book 
who  commits  crimes,  but  do  expect  to 
find  a profile  of  whom  we  house  in  our 
California  prisons.  This  Rand  Corpora- 
tion Reseach  Study  draws  from  a broad- 
based  survey  of  inmates  from  five 
California  state  prisons:  the  California 
Correctional  Institute.  Tehachapi 
(minimum-medium  security):  the  Deuel 
Vocational  Institute.  Tracy  (medium- 
maximum);  the  California  Institution  for 
Men.  Chino  (minimum-medium);  the 
California  Training  Facility,  Soledad 
(medium-maximum),  and  San  Quentin 
Penitentiary.  San  Quentin  (maximum). 

The  study,  which  was  begun  in  July 
1976.  is  the  first  research  that  examines 
important  criminological  issues  from  in- 
formation provided  by  a large  sample 
survey  of  consumers  within  the  system. 

If  you  are  intimidated  by  statistics, 
tables  and  mathematical  analysis,  this 
book  on  first  glance  will  be  a nightmare. 
It  could  be  easily  overlooked  and  shelved 
by  the  layman.  However,  the  authors 
have  included  an  introduction  and  sum- 
mary section  that  are  succinct,  readable 
and  effective  in  translating  their  data. 

The  social  research  scientist  will  be 
more  than  adequately  impressed  with  the 
study  for  its  thoroughness  of  design  and 
validation.  The  authors  provide  the 
purist  with  a complete  outline  for  a 
metholical  step-by-step  duplication  of 
the  research. 

The  survey  examined  in  detail  the  rela- 
tionship between  crime  rates  and  three 
kinds  of  self-reported  information:  per- 
sonal characteristcs  (age.  race,  drug  use): 


experience  with  the  criminal  justice 
system  (prior  criminal  record,  current 
conviction  offense,  juvenile  criminal 
history),  and  social-psychological 
characteristics  (self-concept,  motivation 
for  committing  crime,  attitudes  about 
crime,  perception  of  the  payoffs  of  crime, 
and  economic,  residential  and  marital 
status). 

Many  of  the  statistics  reported  in  the 
various  categories  provided  new  informa- 
tion that  brought  up  several  questions  as 
well  as  ideas  for  change.  Other  statistics 
merely  validated  that  which  can  be 
observed  on  a daily  basis  when  working 
in  institutions. 

The  study  reports  that  eight  percent  of 
the  criminals  incarcerated  commit  60 
percent  of  the  crimes.  The  question  then 
arises  as  to  "who”  and  "why”  are  the 
other  92  percent  in  prison. 

The  survey  suggests  that  we  should 
view  young  offenders  who  have  ac- 
cumulated a lengthy  record  in  a few  years 
as  most  dangerous,  particularly  those 
beginning  their  criminal  history  at  age  13 
or  14.  Should  we  then  review  our  policy  of 
sealing  juvenile  records?  Should  we  view 
all  18-year-olds  "tabula  rosa"  when  they 
enter  the  adult  criminal  justice  system? 
Should  two  "first-time"  young  adult 
burglars  be  sentenced  equally  for  the 
crime  when  one  has  an  extensive  prior 
juvenile  record? 

Although  California's  population  was 
less  than  10  percent  black  at  the  time  of 
the  survey,  one-third  of  the  state's  prison 
inmates  are  black.  The  survey  indicates 
that  black  respondents  were  less  active 
in  crime  and  their  offenses  less 
dangerous  than  were  white  respondents. 
This  should  make  any  civil  rights  activist 
of  the  go's  ponder  as  to  the  need  for  con- 


Comparative  CJ  work  hurt  by 
political  look  at  socialist  systems 


Major  Criminal  Justice  Systems.  George 
F.  Cole,  Stanislaus  J.  Frankowski  and 
Marc  G.  Gentry,  eds.  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.:  Sage  Publications,  1981.  234  pp. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  a virgin  field 
in  the  cross-cultural  examination  of 
criminal  justice  systems  in  developed  na- 
tions, the  editors  — a political  scientist 
and  a criminologist  from  the  United 
States  plus  a law  professor  from  Poland 
— have  attempted  to  address  this  lack  of 
understanding.  These  nine  articles,  plus 
an  introduction  written  in  a rather 
technical  vein  with  little  interest  for  the 
casual  reader,  describe  the  criminal 
justice  systems  in  the  United  States. 
England  and  Canada,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany), 
Sweden,  Japan,  the  U.S.S.R..  Poland  and 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  (East 
Germany). 

Such  a volume  will  have  tjbe  greatest 
benefit  for  teachers  of  courses  examining 
major  criminal  justice  systems,  or 
scholars  utilizing  a cross-cultural  ap- 
proach to  different  criminal  justice 
systems.  The  editors'  best  contribution 
is  the  introduction,  wherein  they  discuss 
the  lack  of  attempts  to  examine  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice  "across 
the  spectrum  of  socioeconomic  systems" 
and  the  reasons  for  this  absence.  They 


cite  as  methodological  problems  such 
basic  issues  as  the  suitable  equivalent  in 
other  languages  to  the  English  term 
"criminal  justice  system."  A second  bar- 
rier they  note  is  a philosophical  one  deal- 
ing with  the  nature  of  law.  i.e.,  the  com- 
mon law  vs.  the  socialist  approach  to 
criminal  justice. 

The  editors'  solution  is  to  divide  their 
examination  of  the  criminal  justice 
systems  of  developed  nations  into  the 
common,  civil  and  socialist  fanulies  of 
law.  "By  clustering  systems  in  this  man- 
ner," they  state,  "it  is  then  possible  to 
make  comparisons  that  we  will  call  ‘inter- 
nal' and  'external.'  " "Internal”  applies 
to  those  systems  within  the  same  family. 
"External"  relates  to  those  systems 
from  different  families. 

Apart  from  providing  information 
about  the  particular  nine  criminal  justice 
systems,  the  editors  cite  as  an  advantage 
of  this  approach  a better  understanding 
to  the  U.S.  system.  They  note  as  benefits 
the  identification  of  solutions  used  by 
other  countries  as  well  as  the  insight 
gained  into  the  development  of  one's  own 
criminal  justice  system.  Further,  by  iden- 
tifying differences  and  similarities 
among  systems,  one  can  learn  how  better 
CoDtinued  on  Page  12 


tinued  reform. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  respondents 
reported  use  of  or  addiction  to  drugs,  and 
most  of  the  offenders  who  used  drugs 
used  heroin.  Drug  users  reported 
substantially  higher  rates  of  property 
crimes,  which  might  prompt  a little  more 
activity  in  a review  of  our  national  policy 
on  substance  use  and  abuse. 

Deterrence  theory  predicts  that 
respondents  who  see  a great  chance  of 
getting  caught  or  believe  that  other  bad 
outcomes  will  result  from  crime  should  be 
less  likely  to  commit  crimes.  Contrary  to 
this  prediction,  survey  respondents  who 
were  most  certain  in  reporting  that  they 
would  be  arrested  did  not  report  commit- 
ting fewer  crimes.  They  only  saw  greater 
benefits  from  crime  relative  to  non- 
criminal alternatives. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  in  the  state 
of  California.  Legislators,  via  the  public 
mandate,  have  now  stated  that  rehabil- 
itation effort  do  not  work  and  we  will  only 
be  in  the  business  of  punishment  — a 
very  costly  business  in  terms  of  financ- 
ing new  jails  and  prisons,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  potentially  productive  human 
resources.  We  easily  shelve  our 
rehabilitation  efforts  when  they  don't 
produce  miraculous  cures  in  short  time 
periods,  yet  we  never  seem  to  consider 
the  notion  of  shelving  a prisonypunish- 
ment  ideology  that  has  neither  rehabil- 
itated nor  deterred  during  its  200  year 
history. 


In  an  age  of  limited  financial  resources, 
we.  unfortunately,  no  longer  have  the 
luxury  of  time  or  money  to  ruminate  on 
how  or  why  we  got  to  this  point.  For  bet- 
ter or  worse,  we  have  to  view  the  system 
as  it  exists,  we  have  to  learn  to  actively 
repair  instead  of  replace. 

We  tend  to  be  too  much  either/or.  all-or- 
nothing  in  this  society.  We  can  incor- 
porate the  philosophies  of  rehabilitation 
(alternative,  community-based  punish- 
ment plans  that  provide  cost  effective 
benefits  to  society  as  well  as  being 
rehabilitative  for  the  offender)  and  prison 
punishment  (rehabilitation  can  occur  in  a 
non-crowded.  optimum  time  level,  pro- 
ductive environment  with  extensive  sup- 
port systems  upon  release).  We  can  use 
determinate  sentencing  and  career 
criminal  "incapacitation"  sentencing. 
We  need  to  look  at  each  case  individually 
and  equally  balance  the  elements  of  the 
crime  with  the  person  committing  the 
crime. 

This  Rand  research  study  provides  us 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  pertinent  in- 
formation which  can  assist  us  in  begin- 
ning to  "repair.  " It  is  of  little  value 
unless  we  use  it.  If  we  as  practitioners 
and  reformers  are  not  actively  involved 
in  solutions,  are  we  then  not  part  of  the 
problem? 

-KATHLEEN  Q.  SISSON 
Regional  Director 
Forensic  Consultants  of  San  Diego 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
EDUCATION 

The  End  of  the  Beginning 
by 

Richard  Pearson.  Theodore  K.  Moran,  James  C.  Berger, 
Kenneth  C.  Laudon,  Janice  R.  McKenzie.  Thomas  J.  Bonita  III 

< 'riminnl  .Instice  I'.dttciition.  I'he  l-'.nd  of  the  tieginning  is  the  result  of  a five- 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  — a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  — based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  1 46  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con- 
tributed guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and.  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire. confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960's  and  I970's  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  'I'hey  examine  a professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  wore 
developed  to  teach  non-traditional  students,  including  mid-cart‘er  police  officers 
and  other  criminal  justice  prjictitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has.  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  re.search, 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

< 'riminoUiistice  /•:diication  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this 
book  providesevidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 

ISBN:  0-89444-030-6  220pages  S-*>T>0 
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Rallying  the  troops. . . 

Protesters,  cops  team  up  for  peaceful  anti-nuke  rally 


CoDtinued  from  Page? 

Police  representatives  began  meeting 
with  the  committee  that  organized  the 
two  events  about  two  months  before  they 
were  scheduled,  Schwartz  said,  to  plan 
parade  routes  and  other  strategies. 

He  said  the  department's  concern  for 
safety  prompted  the  organizers  to 
reroute  the  march,  so  that  it  would  end  at 
Central  Park  instead  of  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  more  room  for  the 
thousands  who  would  gather.  The  police 
also  helped  plan  assembly  points  for  mar- 
chers. the  placement  of  public  address 
systems,  information  to  be  broadcast  to 
marchers  and  the  positioning  of  various 
groups  within  the  march. 

Police  also  helped  find  parking  loca- 
tions for  the  buses  that  brought  mar- 
chers and  camping  sites  for  those  who 
wanted  to  sleep  overnight,  Schwartz 


Continued  from  Page  3 
noting  that  public  opinion  influences 
public  policy,  and  thus  could  persuade 
legislators  to  allocate  more  funds  for 
juvenile  crime  than  the  statistics  in- 
dicate is  warranted. 

Drinking  drivers 
seen  urging 
tough  penalties 

Continued  from  Page  1 

The  survey  also  found  that  men  were 
more  likely  to  have  driven  after  drinking 
in  the  past  six  months,  Out  Hemphill  said 
he  thinks  that  statistic  reflects  the  fact 
that  men  are  more  likely  to  drive  when  a 
couple  is  traveling  together. 

Despite  the  large  numbers  of  drivers 
who  admitted  driving  after  drinking, 
nearly  90  percent  said  they  support  man- 
datory 10-day  jail  sentences  for  a second 
drunken  driving  conviction  and  a 90-day 
sentence  for  a third  offense. 

About  29  percent  said  they  know  of 
someone  who  had  been  involved  in  an  ac- 
cident caused  by  a drunken  driver. 

Hemphill  said  the  questions  concern- 
ing drinking  and  driving  were  included  in 
the  national  survey  for  the  first  time  this 
spring,  but  will  probably  be  included  an- 
nually so  the  company  can  help  monitor 
changes  in  the  number  of  people  who  ad- 
mit to  driving  under  the  influence. 


said. 

"You  need  to  sit  down  with  the  com- 
mittee and  talk  over  everything,"  he 
said.  "You  can't  take  a really  hard-nosed 
attitude.  The  best  way  to  make  it  a suc- 
cess is  to  cooperate  in  every  way  you 
can." 

Schwartz  said  the  New  York  police  are 
experienced  in  handling  rallies  and 
demonstrations,  so  there  was  little  need 
for  extra  instruction  to  the  officers. 
Ranking  officers  who  have  been  trained 
in  handling  confrontations  were  assigned 
to  each  site  and  officers  were  assigned  to 
specific  duties,  making  up  special  arrest 
teams  and  "carry"  teams  for  handbng 
the  people  who  refused  to  leave  the 
blockades. 

The  city's  most  recent  experience  with 
large  crowds,  a free  concert  by  pop 
singers  Paul  Simon  and  Art  Garfunkel  in 


"This  data  sugggests  that  the  media, 
elected  public  officials,  judges  and 
juvenile  justice  professionals  all  need  to 
inform  and  educate  the  public  about  the 
realities  of  youth  crime,"  he  said. 

Schwartz  said  the  survey  also  suggests 
that  most  people  in  the  United  States 
have  a fairly  progressive  attitude  about 
the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  A 
total  of  67  percent  of  those  surveyed 
"strongly  agreed"  that  employment  op- 
portunitites  for  youths  could  prevent  a 
lot  of  serious  crimes  and  22  percent 
"agreed  somewhat"  with  that  notion. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  people 
surveyed  said  that  not  enough  money 
and  resources  are  being  spent  for  the 
prevention  crime  by  juveniles. 

Of  those  surveyed,  61  percent  said 
youths  who  are  runaways,  habitual 
truants  or  in  conflict  with  their  parents 
should  be  handled  by  community 
agencies,  not  the  juvenile  court  system. 

"ft  indicates  that  the  public  really  feels 
like  an  enlightened  approach  could  make 
a difference."  Schwartz  said.  "Politicians 
frankly  are  out  of  step  with  what  the 
public  wants.” 

Schwartz's  study  ' jnded  by  the 
Northwest  Area  Foundation,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  in 
cooperation  with  the  Field  Institute  of 
San  Francisco.  A total  of  1 ,002  adults  liv- 
ing in  private  households  throughout  the 
continental  United  States  were 
surveyed. 


Central  Park  last  September,  didn't  help 
police  plan  for  the  rally,  Schwartz  said. 
Although  about  500.000  people  attended 
the  concert,  they  arrived  at  the  park  from 
many  directions,  he  said,  so  there  wasn't 
the  problem  of  moving  large  numbers  of 
people. 

Schwartz  said  officers  didn't  seem  to 
mind  their  assignment  to  the  rally.  "Our 
officers  are  professionals,”  he  said. 
"They  do  their  job." 

The  concentration  of  officers  in  one 
part  of  the  city  did  pull  officers  away 
from  other  areas,  Schwartz  said,  but  no 
problems  were  created.  "The  rest  of  the 


Continued  from  Page  11 
to  reform  one’s  own  system. 

In  this  regard,  one  of  the  best  articles 
dealing  with  a foreign  system  is  that  by 
Joachim  Hermann,  describing  the  West 
German  approach.  More  than  the  other 
authors,  he  utilizes  a comparison  with 
the  United  States  — and.  indeed,  if  this 
comparative  approach  had  been  used 
more  extensively  by  other  authors,  the 
book  would  have  been  strengthened  con- 
sideral>ly.  The  volume  could  have  used  a 
closing  chapter  in  which  the  authors 
relate  the  material  given  about  each 
country  to  the  other.  As  it  is,  the  reader 
must  undertake  the  task  himself,  which 
is  a worthwhile  exercise  but  one  which 
will  probably  discourage  all  but  the 
serious  scholar  — an  unfortunate  fact 
since  the  articles  do  provide  a wealth  of 
information. 

One  drawback  which  detracts  from 
this  otherwise  good  work  is  the  attempt 

The  CJ  Monitor: 

Smoking  out 

Continued  from  Page  6 

physically  prevents  the  arsonist  from 

repeating  his  crime. 

Other  deterrents  to  arson  include 
security,  investigation  and  prosecution, 
and  delaying  the  settlement  of  insurance 
claims.  Security,  such  as  a well-secured 
building  that  contains  fire  protection 
systems  and  intrusion  alarms,  acts  as  a 
turn-off  to  most  arsonists.  In  the  same 
fashion,  a tough  investigative  and  pro- 
secutorial policy  can  deter  the  prospec- 
tive arsonist.  Regrettably,  these  pro- 
grams are  few  and  far  between. 

As  for  the  settlement  of  insurance 
claims,  if  arson  is  suspected,  claims  may 
not  be  paid  and  lengthy  delays  may  arise. 
"If  you  can  take  the  profit  out  of  incen- 
diary fires,  you've  got  a deterrent."  noted 
Charles  Morgan,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association. 

As  the  economy  declines,  arson  grows 
swiftly,  as  an  estimated  <10  percent  of  ar- 
son nationwide  is  economically 
motivated.  Profit  from  arson  can  be 
achieved  in  several  ways.  Tax  write-offs 
can  be  generated  by  fire  damage,  com- 
petitive businesses  can  be  burned,  or  one 
can  "sell  out  to  the  insurance  company." 
A well-insured  individual  can  profit 
greatly  from  property  destroyed  by  an  in- 
tentional fire.  According  to  Robert  E. 
May.  executive  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Arson  In- 
vestigators. “Fraud  arson  is  really  our 
biggest  concern  today.  A lot  of 
businessmen  aren't  able  to  face  financial 
failure,  so  they  burn  and  sell  out  to  the  in- 


city didn’t  get  as  much  coverage  as  it 
usually  does,  and  there  was  some  over- 
time." he  said,  "but  it  wasn't  a major 
problem." 

Schwartz  said  he  had  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice for  other  departments  facing  control 
of  large  crowds.  "People  have  the  right  to 
assemble  and  there’s  nothing  you  can  or 
should  do  to  stop  them.  So  you  might  as 
well  enjoy  the  challenge." 

He  said  he  wouldn’t  change  anything 
about  the  handling  of  crowds  in  the 
future,  noting,  "How  can  you  do  better 
than  perfection?" 


by  some  of  the  authors,  primarily  those 
within  the  "socialist  ” section,  to  lace 
heavily  their  discussions  with  political 
overtones  applauding  the  crimefighting 
accomplishments  of  their  particular  form 
of  government.  This  is  done  most 
flagrantly  by  the  two  authors.  Professors 
Buckholz  and  Luther,  in  describing  the 
German  Democratic  Republic.  Such 
"propaganda"  raises  some  doubts  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  material  presented. 

The  criticisms  raised  notwithstanding, 
this  volume  is  a valuable  addition  to  the 
growing  body  of  knowledge  of  differing 
criminal  justice  systems  and  should  be 
'necessary  reading  for  all  serious  students 
of  the  cross-cultural  approach  to  criminal 
justice. 

-IAN  H.  LENNOX 
Executive  Vice  President 
('itizens  Crime  t-ommission  of 
Philadelphia 


arsonists 

surance  company."  Most  of  the  $1.5 
billion  that  insurance  companies  pay  to 
claimants  each  year  for  deliberate  fires  is 
believed  to  go  to  persons  committing 
fraud.  Meanwhile,  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion rate  is  extremely  low. 

Arson  used  to  be  a do-it-yourself  crime, 
but  it  has  now  become  highly  profes- 
sionalized and  geared  for  profit.  Most 
owners  usually  place  the  deeds  of  torched 
properties  in  the  names  of  "straw 
parties."  This  legal  technique  avoids 
recognition  of  a pattern  of  fires  on  prop- 
erties that  he  owns.  .Slum  owners  and  ar- 
son profiteers  have  defrauded  insurance 
agencies  out  of  millions  of  dollars  using 
these  legal  trusts. 

The  insurance  industry  is  doing  a good 
job  in  resisting  and  defending  false  fire 
claims.  By  resorting  to  the  courts,  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  payment  of 
fraudulent  claims  has  been  achieved  by 
the  industry.  Although  arson  arrest  rates 
are  low.  the  record  is  good  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  arson.  This  increasing  conviction 
record  may  prevent  future  cases  of  arson 
for  profit. 

Insurance  agents  have  also  begun  to 
recommend  that  criminal  individuals 
who  collect  insurance  claims  should  be  re- 
quired to  rebuild  or  repair  the  burned 
building  instead  of  taking  off  with  the 
money.  Experts  estimate  that  this  would 
result  in  a 25  percent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  arsons  for  profit,  and  reducing 
arson's  profit  incentive  may  prove  to  be  a 
better  deterrent  than  catching  and  con- 
victing individual  "torchers." 


Some  of  the  5,000 New  York  City  police  assigned  to  handle  the  mammoth  anti-nuclear 
weapons  rally  on  June  I2gatber  on  the  Great  Lnwn  in  Central  Park  pridt  to  the  arrival 
ot  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  demonstrators. 


Survey  finds  perceptions  of 
juvenile  crime  outpacing  the  data 


New  work  adds  to  literature  of 
comparative  criminal  justice 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  reversing 
the  tide  of  4th  Amendment  cases 
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of  glassine  bags  containing  a white 
powder.  The  detective  replaced  the  bag  in 
the  trunk  and  drove  the  car  to  head- 
quarters.  • 

At  the  police  station,  again  without 
first  obtaining  a warrant,  the  same  detec- 
tive reopened  the  trunk  of  the  car.  He 
again  located  the  brown  bag  and  glassine 
envolopes.  as  well  as  a leather  pouch, 
which  was  found  to  contain  $3,200  in 
cash.  A subsequent  laboratory  analysis 
determined  that  the  white  powder  was 
heroin. 

The  defendant  was  charged  with 
possession  of  heroin  with  intent  to 
distribute,  in  violation  of  21  U.S.C. 
§841(a).  Prior  to  the  trial  the  defendant 
moved  to  suppress  the  heroin  and  cash 
found  In  the  trunk  of  the  Malibu.  The 
District  Court  denied  the  motion,  and 
both  the  money  and  the  heroin  were  ad- 
mitted into  evidence  at  “Bandifs"  trial. 
He  was  convicted. 

A three-judge  panel  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reversed  the  conviction,  reasoning 
that  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Arkansas  v.  .Sanders,  442  U.S. 
753.  with  regard  to  the  warrantless 
search  of  packages  found  in  the  trunk  of  a 
car,  the  warrantless  search  of  the  paper 
bag  was  permissible  but  the  search  of  the 
zippered  leather  pouch  that  contained 
the  cash  was  not. 

The  entire  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  voted  to 
rehear  the  appeal.  A majority  of  the  en- 
tire appellate  court  rejected  the  decision 
reached  by  the  three-judge  panel.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  police 
should  have  opened  neither  the  paper  bag 
nor  the  leather  pouch  without  first  ob" 
taining  a warrant.  The  author  of  the  ap- 
pellate court's  decision  wrote,  at  655 
F.2d  1159f.  1161  (CADC  1981): 

“We  hold  that  the  Fourth  Amendment 
requirement  forbids  the  warrantless 
opening  of  a closed,  opaque  paper  bag  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  forbids  the  war- 
rantless opening  of  a small  unlocked  suit- 
case or  a zippered  leather  pouch." 

The  Supreme  Court  expressly  rejected 
the  ruling  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
pellate court,  pointing  out  that  the 
Fourth  Amendment  protection  afforded 
to  packages  varies  depending  upon  the 
setting.  Writing  for  a majority  that  in- 
cluded the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Blackmun,  Powell.  Rehnquist  and 
O'Connor,  Justice  Stevens  noted  that 
luggage  brought  into  the  country  may  be 
searched  at  random  by  Customs  officials 
while  a container  can  ied  .at  the  time  of  a 
valid  arrest  may  be  searched  without  a 
warrant  and  even  without  a specific 
suspicion  that  it  contains  contraband  or 
weapons. 

Reasoning  from  that  perspective,  the 
majority  continued  that  "an  individual's 
expectation  of  privacy  in  a vehicle  and  its 
contents  may  not  survive  if  probable 
cause  is  given  to  believe  that  the  vehicle 
is  transporting  contraband."  Support  for 
that  position  was  found  in  the  Carroll 
decision  noted  earlier,  which  set  out  the 
requirements  for  the  automobile  excep- 
tion to  the  warrant  requirement. 

The  majority  opinion  also  set  forth  the 
position  that  a valid  warrantless  search 
is  "defined  by  the  object  of  the  search 
and  the  places  in  which  there  is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  it  may  be  found. 

"Just  as  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
a stolen  lawn  mower  may  be  found  in  a 
garage  will  not  support  a warrant  to 
search  an  upstairs  bedroom,"  the  Court 
noted,  "probable  cause  to  believe  that  un- 
documented aliens  are  being  transported 


in  a van  will  not  justify  a warrantless 
search  of  a suitcase."  (This,  of  course, 
brings  up  the  curious  possibility  that  in 
the  near  future  the  Supreme  Court  may 
be  faced  with  a case  where  Court- 
conscious smugglers  of  aliens  claim  as  a 
defense  that  there  is  not  probable  cause 
for  a warrantless  search  of  a large  piece  of 
luggage  used  to  smuggle  in  an  illegal 
alien.) 

Central  to  the  Court's  decision  is  the 
notion  that  the  warrantless  search  now 
permitted  of  containers  found  in  the 
trunk  of  an  automobile  is  based  upon  the 
automobile  exception,  which  as  a first  re- 
quirement necessitates  the  same  prob- 
able cause  that  a detached  and  neutral 
magistrate  must  find  prior  to  issuing  a 
warrant.  In  other  words,  the  warrantless 
automobile  exception  "is  no  broader  and 
no  narrower  than  a magistrate  could 
legitimately  authorize  by  a warrant,”  the 
Court  stated.  The  new  rule  of  law 
established  by  the  Court  in  this  case 
holds.  "If  probable  cause  justifies  the 
search  of  a lawfully  stopped  vehicle,  it 
justifies  the  search  of  every  part  of  the 
vehicle  and  its  contents  that  may  conceal 
the  object  of  the  search." 

Concurring  in  separate  opinions  were 
Justice  Powell  and  Blackmun.  Justice 
Blackmun's  concurrence  joined  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  authoritative  6-to-3  ruling  which 
clearly  establishes  applicable  legal  rules 
for  both  law  enforcement  officials  and 
defendants. 

In  dissent.  Justice  White  said  he  feltit 
unnecessary  to  overturn  the  li-month- 
old  decision  in  Uobbins  v.  California.  His 
dissent  was  also  premised  upon  the 
scathing  Marshall  dissent. 

In  that  dissent.  Justice  Marshall, 
writing  for  himself  and  Justice  Brennan, 
lashed  out  at  his  colleagues,  stating: 
"The  majority  today  not  only  repeals  all 
realistic  limits  on  warrantless 
automobile  searches,  it  repeals  the 
Fourth  Amendment  requirement  itself. 
By  equating  a police  officer  s estimation 
of  probable  cause  with  a magistrate's, 
the  Court  utterly  disregards  the  value  of 
a neutral  and  detached  magistrate.  " In  a 
lengthy  dissent  analyzing  the  historical 
development  of  the  case  law  in  the  field. 
Justice  Marshall  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  the  majority  position  that  when  "a 
legitimate  search  is  under  way,  and  when 
its  purpose  and  its  limits  have  been 
precisely  defined,  nice  distinctions  bet- 
ween closets,  drawers,  and  containers,  in 
the  case  of  a home,  or  between  glove  com- 
partments. upholstered  seats,  trunks, 
and  wrapped  packages,  in  the  case  of  a 
vehicle,  must  give  way  to  the  interest  in 
the  prompt  and  efficient  completion  of 
the  task  at  hand.  ” (llnited  States  v.  Ross, 
No.  KO-2209,  decision  announced  June  1, 
1982.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

Law  Enforcement  News  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers  on 
matters  of  general  interest.  Send 
all  contributions  to  the  editor. 


WhaVs  in  a name?  Plenty,  when  the  talk 
turns  to  self-defense  training  for  police 

In  simpler  times  for  law  enforcement.  PSDI  meant  "Police  Self-Defense 
Instructor.  " Today  the  same  initiab  stand  for  "Psycho-motor  Skill  Design  Instruc- 
tor.” The  change  reflects  the  distance  law  enforcement  has  come  in  recent  years  in 
understanding  the  diversity  of  training  necessary  for  police  officers  in  today's  com- 
plex world. 

A Psycho-motor  Skill  Design  Instructor  is  a police  officer  who  is  assigned,  either 
full-  or  part-time,  to  train  others  in  officer  survival,  physical  training  or  defensive  tac- 
tics. and  has  earned  his  PSDI  certification  from  the  Justice  System  Training  Associa- 
tion IJSTA).  The  association  has  a membership  of  about  600.  many  of  them  full-time 
trainers  in  police  academies,  some  assigned  part-time  to  training  duties  in  small  police 
agencies. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  old  Police  Self-Defense  Instructor  and  the  new 
Psycho-motor  Skill  Design  Instructor  is  the  scope  of  his  expertise.  "Psycho-motor 
skills  are  any  skills  that  involve  coordination  between  mind  and  body."  JSTA  director 
Kevin  Parsons  explained  So  the  new  PSDI  certificate-holder  is  trained  to  teach  other 
police  trainers  a wide  variety  of  skills  and  show  the  relationship  between  them.  'I’he 
JSTA  also  shows  police  trainers  how  to  structure  training  situations  so  they  mirror 
real  life  on  the  street. 

For  example.  Dr.  Parsons  said,  in  firearms  training  some  instructors  think  they 've 
made  the  situation  more  realistic  by  using  human  silhouettes  instead  of  bull's-eyes. 
'Butin  real-life  shooting  situations."  he  said,  "the  officer  is  likely  to  be  at  close  range 
in  a poorly  lighted  area,  and  usually  he’s  had  some  physical  exertion,  like  running 
upstairs."  Consequently,  police  firearms  training  ought  to  reflect  that  situation. 
"There's  a dramatic  difference  in  scores  when  you  do."  he  said. 

"We  try  to  get  our  people  cross-trained  in  many  skills,"  Dr.  Parsons  declared.  In 
some  police  academies,  he  pointed  out.  the  trainees  have  a session  on  using  firearms  to 
make  felony  stops.  Their  next  section  may  be  on  self-defense  in  felony  stops  — using 
handcuffs  and  other  equipment.  "The  skills  are  obviously  interrelated,  and  we  try  to 
show  that.”  he  said. 

The  JSTA  offers  a number  of  benefits  to  members,  including  "Law  and  Order" 
magazine,  monthly  memorandums  on  developments  in  the  field  and  a clearinghouse 
for  research  and  curriculum  development  in  defensive  tactics  and  physical  training. 
But  its  most  visible  activity  is  a five-day  national  seminar  each  June  in  which  100-150 
police  trainers  come  together  to  learn  new  techniques  and  share  ideas.  The  seminars 
are  the  nation’s  oldest  and  largest  conferences  dealing  with  the  design  of  training 
systems  and  thej^evelopment  of  instructional  methodologies  for  defensive  tactics 
trainers. 

On  the  program  for  the  1 982  seminar,  held  in  Chicago,  were  sessions  on  principles  of 
aerobic  conditioning,  decision  shooting,  principles  of  physical  training,  mechanics  of 
arrest,  weapon  retention,  close-quarter  confrontations,  treatment  of  athletic  injuries, 
the  26-inch  baton,  designing  psycho-motor  systems,  officer  survival,  tha,  sldehandle 
baton,  and  principles  of  learning  and  motivation.  "It  was  a wocking, seminar."  Dr. 
Parsons  said.  ‘The  participants  went  home  exhausted."  • ' 

The  Justice  System  Training  Association  grew  out  of  Dr.  Parson's  research  for  a 
book.  "I  was  a police  trainer  in  a state  regional  training  academy  in  Iowa,"  he  said, 
"and  while  I was  working  on  the  book  — which  was  published  in  1980  with  the  title 
‘Techniques  of  Vigilance'  — I w^s  interested  in  exchanging  information  with  other 
trainers,  and  it  grew  out  of  that."  An  earlier,  similar  organization  headed  by  Charles 
V.  Gruzanski.  a defensive  tactics  instructor  in  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  had 
foundered  when  Gruzanski  died  at  an  early  age.  Dr.  Parsons  said,  and  the  JSTA  was 
created  to  fill  the  gap  for  police  trainers. 

"At  our  first  national  seminar  in  Miami  Beach  eight  years  ago,  we  had  12  par- 
ticipants." Dr.  Parsons  said.  Five  years  later  there  were  that  many  instructors  for  the 
national  seminar,  and  this  year  more  than  20  experts  were  on  hand  to  share  their 
knowledge  with  the  lOO-plus  participants. 

The  JSTA  is  a nonprofit,  educational  corporation  managed  by  a board  of  six 
regional  and  50  state  directors.  It  is  the  national  certification  and  licensing  board  for 
physical  training  and  defensive  tactics  in.-^tructors  in  the  U.S.  In  addition  toils  "train- 
the-trainer"  and  information  services,  the  organization  provides  assistance  in  train- 
ing system  design,  expert  witness  services,  and  vicarious  liability  defense  for  its 
members.  It  is  also  the  publisher  of  a growing  library  of  professional  texts  and 
monographs  and  a supplier  of  instructor  training  equipment. 

Police  trainers  and  administrators  who  want  more  information  may  phone  (414) 
731-8893.  or  write:  Dr.  Kevin  Parsons.  Director.  Just  ice  System  Training  Associa- 
tion. Box  356,  Appleton,  WI  54912. 

(Ordiray  C Harden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  th'jl  Colonial  Hlvtl 
Westa-ood  I*  ()..  Washington.  Twp..  Nd  (l7H7ry) 
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PASS 


PROM  MATtONAL  LEARNMO  CORP. 


FOR  _ 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS16 

Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

CS-24 

04AonOrug  Education 

Cs25 

Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

CS-31 

Every  Day  Spanish  (or  Police  Ollicers 

CSSO 

High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination 

C 1075 

Addiction  Specialist 

Cl  924 

Admmistraiive  Investigator 

C 1697 

Assistant  Deputy  Supenniendent  of  Women's 
Prisons 

C 1698 

Assistant  Deputy  Warden 

C2524 

Bay  Constable 

C90 

Bordet  Patrol  Inspector 

C 1973 

Border  Patrolman 

C lit 

Bridge  4 Tunnel  Lieutenant 

C95 

Bndge  4 Tunnel  Otticer 

C229S 

Building  Guard 

C 2260 

Campus  Security  Ollicer 

C 2261 

Campus  Security  Olticer  1 

Cl  700 

Campus  Security  Ollicer  II 

C208 

Campus  Security  Olticer  Trainee 

C 1701 

Campus  Security  Specialist 

C2264 

Capiiai  Police  Olticer 

C121 

Captain.  Police  Oepanmeni 

C2423 

Chiel  Compliance  Investigator 

ai173 

Chiet  Deputy  Shenlt 

C2120 

Chief  Insiituiion  Safety  Officer 

C 1401 

Chief  Investigator 

C2148 

Chiel  of  Police 

C2S02 

Chiel  of  Stall 

C 1181 

Chid  Police  Surgeon 

C 1593 

Chief  Probaiion  Officer 

C 1182 

Chief  Process  Server 

C1I85 

Chief  Security  Officer 

C 1591 

Chief  Special  Investigator 

C1203  Commissionet  oi  Correction 
C1200  Commissioner  ol  Police 
Compftance  Invesl'QJfor 

C 1 767  CocrOinstor  of  Drug  Abuse  fpucarion  Program 

C 165  Correction  Captain 

0-9S6a  Coftection  Hospital  Otticei  (Men) 

C 9S6b  Correction  Hospital  Ollicer  (Women) 

0-166  Correciiprt  lieutenant 
C-1219  Correction  Matron 
C 167  Correction  Olticer  (Men) 

C 1 68  Correc^  Olticer^omert) 

C-957  Conecflon  Otlicei  Trainee 
C-169  CorrKtiob’Ser^ettBt'. 

C-9S8a  Otiicer  (Men) 

C 9S8b  Correction  Voutb  CampOflicer  (Women) 

C 959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 

C966  Court  Ollicw 

C1229  Criminal  Investigator 

C 969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 

C 1 77  Customs  Inspector 

C 1611  Customs  Security  Olticer  (Sky  Marshal) 

C-1239  Deputy  Chiel  Marshal 

C1245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 

C 2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 

C 1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  1 V 

C 204  Deputy  ShenK 

C 1763  Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women  s Prisons 

C 1 620  Deputy  United  Stales  Marshal 

C 1 762  Deputy  Warden 

C 1247  Detective  investigator 

C 2444  Director  of  Security 

C 1877  Director  ol  Tratlic  Control 

C 2325  Director  ol  Youth  Bureau 

C 1259  OrugAbuseEducationGroupleader 

C 1597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

C 1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

C1261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 

C1405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 

Cl  406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 

C 2428  Environmental  Conservation  OHicer 

C 251  Federal  Guard 

C1612  Federal  Protective  Olficer 

C 1285  Field  Investigator 

C 255  Fingerprint  Technician 

C 286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

C281  Forest  Banger 

02012  Game  Warden 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 

C 348  Head  Process  Server 

C-349  HeadProcessServer  4 Court  Aide 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 

C-332  Housing  Captain 

C 338  Housing  Guard 

0340  Housing  Lieutenant 

C 342  Housing  Patrolman 

0344  Housing  Sergeant 
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C361 

Identification  Clerk 

$6  00 

C1986 

Identification  Officer 

$8  00 

C2294 

Identification  Specialist 

$8  00 

C362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

$8  00 

C364 

Inspector 

$1000 

C370 

Institution  Salety  Ollicer 

$600 

C376 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 

$10.00 

C377 

■ Investigalor 

$8.00 

C378 

Investigator  Inspector 

$8  00 

C406 

Jail  Guard 

$8.00 

C1329 

Jail  Matron 

$8  00 

C 1331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

$10  00 

C1332 

Jailer-Clerk 

$6.00 

C449 

License  Investigator 

$8  00 

02266 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

$10.00 

C442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

$1000 

C486 

Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

0488 

Medical  Ollicer 

$14  00 

C469 

Medical  Olticer  (Oeparimental) 

$14  00 

0498 

Meter  Maid 

$8  00 

C2503 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 

$1060 

C 1600 

Narcotics  Investigator 

$10  00 

01378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

$1000 

C2245 

Paralegal  Aide 

$6  00 

01688 

Park  Patrolman 

$6  00 

0572 

Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$8.00 

C 1063 

Parking  Meter  Attendant 

$8  00 

0573 

Parking  Meter  Collector 

$8  00 

0575 

Patrolman,  Examinations-All  States 

$8  00 

0576 

Patrolman,  Police  Oepartment 

$8  00 

01922 

Patrolman-Policewoman 

$8  00 

C640 

Police  Adminsirative  Aide 

$10.00 

C594 

Police  Cadet 

$8.00 

C639 

Police  Derk 

$6  00 

C 1947  Police  Communicatipns  4 Teletype  Operator  $10.00 


C2256 

Police  Dispatcher 

$800 

C 1383 

Police  Inspector 

$12  00 

C 039 

Police  Olheer 

SB  00 

C2441 

Polic^lltcet,  Los  Angeles  Police  Oept.(LAPD) 

$10  00 

C1755 

Polic^tlicer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept  (NCPO) 

$1000 

C1739 

Police  Ollicer.  New  York  Police  Dept  (NYPO) 

$1000 

C 1741 

Police  Ollicer,  Suttok  County  Police  Dept  (SCPO) 

$10  00 

C595 

Police  Patrolman 

$8  00 

CS96 

Police  Surgeon 

$14  00 

C-597 

Police  Trainee 

$8  00 

C598 

Policewoman 

S8.00 

C602 

Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 

$8  00 

01386 

Principal  Addiction  Specialist 

$10  00 

C1791 

Principal  Investigator 

$12  00 

C1427 

Principal  Probation  Ollicer 

$10.00 

C2259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$1200 

C618 

Prison  Guard 

$8  00 

02462 

Private  Investigator 

$1000 

02577 

Probation  Assistant 

$6  00 

C 1981 

Probation  Counselor 

$10  00 

C980 

Probation  Consultant 

$10.00 

C2266 

Probation  Oirecloi 

$1000 

C 1426 

Probation  Employment  Olticer 

$10  00 

C981 

Probation  Investigalor 

$6  00 

C619 

Probation  Ollicer 

$8  00 

C 1429 

Probation  Officer  Trainee 

$6  00 

C2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10  00 

02577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8  00 

01961 

Probation  Counselor 

$10  00 

C980 

Probaiion  Consultant 

$10  00 

02265 

Probation  Director 

$10  00 

Cl  426 

Probation  Employment  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C981 

Probation  Investigator 

$6  00 

C619 

Probation  Ollicer 

$8.00 

01429 

Probation  Ollicer  T ramee 

$8  00 

C2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10.00 

01828 

Probation  Supervisor  I 

$10  00 

01829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

$10  00 

0620 

Process  Server 

$6  00 

02315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$8.00 

01997 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$10  00 

C2397 

Protection  Agent 

$8.00 

:-665 

Ranger.  U S.  Park  Service 

$6  00 

M921 

Salety  Coordinator 

$10.00 

C-1459 

Safety  Security  Officer 

$8.()0 

C702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

$8.00 

C1923 

School  Guard 

$8  00 

C1999 

Security  Guard 

$8.00 

C1467 

Security  Ollicer 

$6.00 

C2211 

Security  Police  Olticer  (USPS) 

$6  00 

C-1610 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

$1000 

C2525 

Senior  Bay  Constable 

$10.00 

C2529 

Senior  Building  Guard 

$10.00 

C2265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 

$10  00 

C2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

$10.00 

C2422 

Senior  Compliance  Investigator 

$10.00 

C-710 

Senior  Court  Oflicer 

$12.00 

Cl  665 

Senior  Deputy  Sheritl 

StOOO 

C-2036 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

$10  00 

C 2520 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12  00 

C 2073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

$10  00 

C 1987 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

$10  00 

C2512 

Senior  Identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

C-2119 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 

$10  00 

C 1010 

Senior  Investigator 

$10.00 

C-2531 

Senior  Narcotics  Invesligator 

$12  00 

C793 

Senior  Parking  Enlorcement  Agent 

$10  00 

C2466 

Senior  Parole  Officer 

$10.00 

C-1020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

$10  00 

Cl  594 

Senior  Probation  Ollicer 

$10.00 

C 2298 

Senior  Prolessional  Conduct  Investigator 

$8  00 

C-1998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12  00 

C 2449 

Senior  Security  Otticer 

$10.00 

C 1589 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-725 

Senior  Special  Oflicer 

$10  00 

C-732 

Sergeant.  Bridge  4 Tunnel  Aulhorily 

$10  00 

C-733 

Sergeant.  Police  Department 

$1000 

C794 

Shenlt 

StOOO 

&I060 

special  Agent  |£Sl 

$10.00 

C-748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

$8  00 

C 1568 

Special  Invesligatoi 

$8  00 

C749 

Special  Ollicer 

$8  00 

C-1692 

Stale  Policewoman 

$8  00 

C757 

State  Trooper 

$8.00 

C1744 

Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

$12.00 

C-1703 

Supervisftig  Campus  Security  Ollicer' 

$10.00 

C 1503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

$10.00 

C-1666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10.00 

:i667 

Supervising  Housing  SergeanI 

$10  00 

:2513 

Supervising  Identification  Specialist 

$10  00 

C2106 

Supervising  Investigator 

$10  00 

C-2143 

Supervising  Parking  Entorcemeni  Agent 

$10  00 

C782 

Supervising  Parking  Meier  Collection 

$10.00 

C2299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigalor 

$10  00 

C-2205 

Supervising  Security  Officer 

$10  00 

C 1766 

Supervising  Special  Olticer 

$10  00 

C-1750 

Traffic  Conltol  Agent 

$8  00 

C812 

Traffic  Control  Inspector 

$6  00 

C2407 

Traffic  Enforcement  Agent 

$8  00 

C 1689 

Traffic  and  Park  Olficer 

$8.00 

C1522 

Traffic  Technician 

$8  00 

C2335 

Traffic  Technician  1 

$6  00 

C 2336 

Traffic  Technician  II 

$10  00 

C-1887 

Tratlic  Technician  III 

$1000 

C819 

Transi'  Captain 

$12.00 

C620 

Transit  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

C821 

Transit  Patrolman 

$8.00 

C822 

Transit  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C823 

TreasuiyEntorcement  Agent 

$10  00 

C852 

Unilormed  Court  Olficer 

$8.00 

C 1969 

United  Stales  Park  Police  Ollicer 

$6  00 

C1995 

Urban  Park  Officer 

$8  00 

C 2541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C894 

Warden 

$12.00 

C691 

Watchman 

CoRege  Proficienev  Eiamlnabon  Series  (CPEP) 

$8  00 

CPEP29 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

$9.95 

CPEP30 

Cnminal  Investigation 

$9  95 

5.50  lor  each  additional  book  (on  the  same  order) 

Special  Handling.  $1.00  additional  per  order.  Send  to:  LEN  Book  Dept.,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York  Citv,  NY  10019. 
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14-15.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Johnston, 
Idaho.  For  further  details,  contact;  Calibre 
Press.  666  Dundee  Road.  Suite  1607,  Nor- 
thbrook. IL  60602.  Telephone;  (312) 
498-5680. 

14-1.5.  Kvideoce  Presentation  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy 
For  further  details,  contact;  Ms.  Tobie 
Oliver.  Registrar.  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
P.O  Box  1456.  Atlanta.  GA  30371 
Telephone:  (4041  656-6105. 

19.  Revolver  Familiarization  And  Re- 
qualification  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  For  further  details,  contact:  The 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  1 Ashburton  Place,  Room  1310, 
Boston.  MA  02108. 

19-21.  Police  Raogemaster  Course. 
Presented  by  Davis  Clark  & Associates. 
For  further  details,  contact;  Mr.  Dale 
Hoagland.  Training  Programs  Coor- 
dinator. Davis  Clark  & Associates,  P.O. 
Box  6524,  Modesto,  CA  95355.  Telephone; 
(2091  677-5020. 

19- 23.  Video  Surveillance  Operations 
Course  Presented  by  The  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  Fee:  $495.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  I-auderdale,  Fla.  For  further  infor- 
mation contact;  David  D.  Barrett,  Direc- 
tor. NIA,  1300-1400  NW  62nd  Street.  Fort 
I-auderdale.  FL  33309.  Telephone:  (305) 
776-5500, 

20- 22.  Kmergency  Vehicle  Response  Course 
Presented  by  i no  Georgia  Police  .Academy, 
For  further  details,  see;  July  1415. 

20-22.  Hostage  Negotiation  Techniques  for 
Police-  Presented  by  Washington  Crime 
News  Services.  Fee:  $315.  To  be  held  in 
Seattle.  Wash.  For  further  details,  contact; 
Conference  Staff,  National  Youth  Work 
Alliance.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W  , 
Suite  .508.  Washington.  DC  20006- 
Telephone:  (2021 785-0764. 

23- 25-  Defensive  Driving  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council.  For  further  details,  sec; 
July  19. 

24- 2.5.  Survival  & Judgmental  Shooting 
Techniques  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  Davis  Clark  & Associates. 
For  further  details,  see;  July  19-21. 

26-27.  Electronic  Spying  and 
Countermeasures  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Ross  Engineering  Associates  Fee:  S400 
Ten  percent  discount  if  two  or  three  attend 
from  one  company.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact- Ross  Engineering  Associates.  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD 
State  University,  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 
26-.'i0.  Unarmed  Defensive  Instructor  <'er- 
tificstion  Course. Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tiunal  Police  Academy.  Inc.  For  further 
details,  contact.  Jim  Morell.  402  Center 
Street.  Ukehurst.  NJ  08733.  Telephone 
(201)657-9428 

25- 29.  Summer  ('amp  Session;  Martial  Arts 
und  Range  Instructors  Workshop 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobeiz  & 
Associates  To  be  held  in  Winchester,  Vo 
For  further  details,  contact;  Dr.  Richard  W 
Kobeiz.  North  Mountain  Pines  Training 
Center,  Route  Two.  Box  342.  Winchester, 
VA  22601  Telephone;  (703)  662-7288. 

26- 28.  Management  For  Women  in 
Criminal  Justice  Seminar  Presented  by 
-Sam  Houston  Stale  University  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Fee;  $200.  For  further 
details,  contact;  Continuing  Education, 

'riminal  Justice  Center.  Sam  Houston 
-‘’tate  University.  Huntsville,  Tex 

26-30.  The  37th  Annual  Short  Course  (or 
Prosecuting  Attorneys.  Presented  by 
Northwestern  University  School  of  1 jw  in 
Chicago.  For  further  details,  contact:  Office 
of  Continuing  Lcgol  Education.  North- 


western University  School  of  l.aw.  357  E. 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  11.60611. 

26.30.  Basic  Photography  School.  Spon- 
sored by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  further 
details,  see;  July  19. 

2^29.  IdcDti-Kit  School.  Presented  by  The 
Oiminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
For  more  information,  contact.  Gene  Blair. 
Coordinator  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Security  Training.  CriminalJusticeCenter, 
Sam  Houston  Stale  University.  Hunts- 
ville. TX  77341  Telephone;  (713)  294-1670, 

AUGUST 

l-(>.  Annual  Training  Seminar  of  The  Inter 
national  Association  of  Auto  Theft  In- 
vestigators. To  be  held  in  Baltimore.  Md. 
Fee;  565-  For  additional  information  and 
registration  forms,  contact;  Detective 
Sergeant  CO.  Brickey.  Maryland  Slate 
Police.  601  East  Fayetle  Street.  Baltimore. 
MD-  Telephone:  (301)  486-3101. 

3--5.  Hostage  Negotiution  — Tactics  and 
Alternatives.  Presented  by  Washington 
News  Crime  Services,  Fee:  $315.  To  be  held 
in  Steamboat  Springs.  Colo  For  further 
details,  see;  July  20-22. 

3-5.  Burglary  Reduction  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
IVaining  Center.  For  further  details,  see: 
July  19. 

3-6.  Bomb  Threat  Response  Course. 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Buffalo.  N.Y  'ruition:  $560.  For 
further  information,  contact:  Police  Inter- 
national . Box  220.  Oakion,  VA  22124. 
6-7.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Auburn.  Wash. 
For  further  information,  see;  July  14-15. 

9-10.  Investigative  and  Security  Elec- 
troiucs  Security  Electronics  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  D.C  Tuition  $400. 
For  further  intormation.  see;  August  3-6. 

9-12.  Security  Electronics  Seminar 
Presented  by  Police  International  Ltd,  To 
be  held  in  Washington,  D C Tuition;  $700. 
For  further  information,  see:  August  3-6. 

9- 20.  Crime  Scene  Search  School.  (Resented 
by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council,  For  further  details,  see; 
July  19. 

10- 11.  Mre  and  Arson  Seminar.  Presented 
by  The  University  of  Delaware  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Newark.  Del.,  Police  Depart- 
ment  and  the  Office  of  The  Delaware  Stale 
Fire  Marshal.  Fee;  $195.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact'  Jacob  Haber.  (Iniversity 
oi  Delaware,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  Telephone'  (3021 
738-8165. 

10- 12.  Interrogation  and  Interview  for  In- 
ve*>(iga(ions  Seminar  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  To  he 
held  in  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.  Fee;  $3 1 5. 
For  further  details,  see;  July  20-22 

11- 13.  Technical  Intelligence  Course. 
Presented  by  The  National  Intelligence 
Academy  Fee:  $325.  To  be  held  in  Reno, 
Nev.  For  further  details,  see:  July  19-23. 

1 1-13.  State  Training  Institute  Sponsored 
by  The  Florida  Council  on  Crimeand  Delin- 
quency To  be  held  in  Sarasota.  FI,  For 
more  details,  contact  Mr  Stephen  J.  Allan. 
o25  South  .Magnolia  Avenue.  Orlando.  FI. 
32801  Telephone  130.5)  420-.I69S. 

16- 18.  Police  Kangcmusier  & Kircorms  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Davis  Clark 
\ .Associates.  Fee  S.100.  For  further 
details,  see;  July  19-21 

17- 19.  Intermcdiiite  -Management  Develop- 
ment (or  Police.  Presented  by  Washington 
Crime  .News  Services  To  lie  held  m Steam- 
boat Springs.  Colo.  Fee-  $315  For  further 
information,  see  July  20-22 

2.5-27.  Defensive  Tactics  Course.  Presented 


by  The  Mossachuselt-s  ('riminal  Justice 
IVuining  Council.  For  further  details,  see; 
July  19. 

-Ml  Handcuffing  Course.  ITesenied  by  The 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  For  further  details,  see:  July  19. 

JO-September  3,  legal  Procedures  Course. 
IVcsented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
For  lurther  details,  see:  .luly  14-15. 

-ID-September  5.  Tenth  Anniversary  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Black  Police 
Association.  lYesented  by  The  National 
Black  i'olice  Association  Conference  Com- 
mittee, To  be  held  in  Houston.  Tex.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  Mr  H C Humphrey. 
•12 1 1 Regency.  Houston.  TX  7704.5. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-8.  IC.AP  Crime  Analysis  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices. To  be  held  in  Kapeville,  Go.  Fee; 
$315.  For  further  details,  see;  July  20-22. 

^•-8.  Intermediate  Management  Develop- 
ment for  Police  .Seminar  Presented  by 
Washington  Oime  News  Services.  Fee; 
$315,  For  further  details,  see:  July  20-22. 

74i,  Street  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
Calibre  i*ress.  To  be  held  in  Arlington,  Tex. 
Foe;  S50.  For  further  details,  see;  July 
14-15. 

lil-ll  Street  Survival -Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  lYess.  To  be  held  in  Amarillo, 
Tex.  For  further  details,  see:  July  1415. 

l-i-17.  'Technicol  .Surveillance  Course. 
Presented  by  The  National  Intelligence 
Academy  Fee:  $49.5.  To  be  held  in  Fort^ 

I- auderdale.  Fla.  For  further  details,  seem 

July  19-23.  ^ 

I I- IC.  Hostage  Negotiation  for  Corrections 
Seminar.  I*rc-senled  by  the  Washington 
Crime  News  Services.  Fee:  $315.  For  fur- 
ther infivn.alion.  see;  July  20-22 

I l-l7.  \ IP  Protective  Operation.^  Course. 
I’rosentcd  by  Police  International  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Washington.  D.C.  Tuition;  $550. 
For  further  details,  see;  August  3-6. 

14-17.  Survival  and  Judgmental  Shooting 
Course.  Presented  by  Davis  Clark  & Asso- 
ciates. For  further  details,  see:  July  19-21. 

20-21  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
U ork.shop.  Sponsored  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  To  be  held  in  Rochester.  NY  For 


more  information,  write:  t.sw  Enforcement 
and  Security  Markets.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Dept  0617-A.  343  State  Slrwl, 
Rochester,  NY  14650 

20- Dctober  I.  Traffic  Accident  Keconalrue- 
lion  Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee;  $495  For 
further  details,  see:  September  21-23. 

21- 2-1.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Pobce  Traffic  Management.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Universily  of  North 
Florida.  4567  Su  Johns  Bluff  Rd..  South 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  Telephone  (904) 
646-2722. 

21-23.  .Stress  Management  for  Police. 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  New#  Ser- 
vices. To  be  held  in  Hapeville.  Ga.  Fee; 
S315.  For  further  details,  see;  July  20-22. 

24-2-5  Domestic  Terrorism  and  Outlaw 
Motorcycle  Gangs  .Seminar  Presented  by 
The  Brookfield  Township  Police  Depart- 
ment.  Fee  $50.  To  be  held  in  Brookfield. 
Ohio.  For  further  details,  contact  Ptlm.  J.C 
Mitchell,  Brookfield  Police  Dept.,  6844 
Sirimbu  Dr.  Box  21.  Brookfield.  Ohio 
14403.  Telephone:  (216)  448-4045. 
2»-October  I .Surveillance  Opernliona 
Ncminar  lYescnted  by  The  National  In- 
telligence Academy  Fee;  $495  To  be  held 
in  Fort  l.ouderdale.  Fla  For  further  details, 
see;  July  19-23. 

OCTOBER 

4-.5.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Albuquerque, 
NM  For  further  details,  contact;  Sgl.  Bern- 
stein, Albuquerque  F.D..  Albuquerque, 
NM-  Telephone;  (505)  766-4841. 

4- 8.  Police  Budget  Woakaht^.  Preseoted  by 
The  Institute  of  PoLce  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee;  $295.  For  further  informatioo, 
sec;  September2l-23. 

5- 7.  Hostage  Negotiation  Techniques  for 
Police.  l»resented  by  Washington  Crime 
News  Services  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  Fee;  $316-  For  further  details,  see:  July 
20-22- 

7.  Officer  Survival  .Seminar.  Presented  by 
‘The  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  For  further  details,  see  July 
28-29. 

H.  Homicide  (nvestigatioo  Seminar. 
lYesenied  by  The  Cnminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  For  further  details,  see; 
July  28-29. 

9-12  ('ommunily  Violence;  The  Police  and 
Public  Response  Course.  Co-Sponsored  by 
The  School  of  Criminal  Justiceal  Michigan 
Slate,  in  cooperation  with  The  Foundation 
for  Police/Community  Relations.  To  beheld 
at  The  Renaissance  Center  — Detroit 
Weslin  Hotel  For  further  details,  contact; 
Jack  R Greene.  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. School  of  Criminal  Justice.  Baker  Hall. 
East  lensing.  Mich.  48024. 


11- 15  ( rime  Prevealioa  Course.  Preaented 
by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy.  For  fur- 
ther details,  ace;  July  14-15. 

12- 14.  Hostage  Negotiatioa  Tachalquan  for 
CorrocUoaa.  PreeeaM  by  Washington 
Crime  News  Services.  To  be  held  in  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.  Fee:  $315.  For  further 
details,  see:  July  20-22. 

13- 15.  Police  Media  Relations  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Inatitoiteof  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $226.  For  furlhor 
deliab.  see:  September  21-23. 

lti-22.  Police  Compooitr  Artiata  Training 
Courae.  Preaeoted  by  Colorado  State 
University.  To  be  hdd  in  Fort  CoUina.  Colo. 
Telephone;  (3031 491-6222 

18- 29.  Police  Motorcyde  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee;  $1,000  For  further 
details,  see  SepUmber  21-23. 

19- 21  Robbery  lovcnUgation  Seminar 
Presented  by  Washington  CVime  News  Ser- 
vices. Fee:  $315.  For  further  details,  see-  Ju- 
ly 20-22. 

19-22.  Bodyguard  Operations  Courae. 
l*resented  by  Pdice  International  Ltd.  Tui- 
tion: $645.  For  further  details,  see:  August 
3-6, 

27- 29.  Psychological  Soeening  of  PoliceOf- 
fieer*.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  ManagemenL  Fee:  $225.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see  September  21-23 

28- 29.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  Fee:  $50.  To  be  held  in 
Norfolk.  Va.  For  further  details,  see:  July 

14- 15. 


Whafs 

Happening? 

To  find  out  where  to  go  for 
the  best  in  criminal  justice 
seminars,  workshops  and 
conferences,  you  need  look 
no  further  than  the  Upcom- 
ing Events  section  of  Law 
Enforcement  News.  To 
reach  the  kind  of  audience 
you  want  for  your  events, 
the  place  is  the  same. 
Send  mformation  to:  Evelyn 
Otero,  Law  Enforcement 
News,  444  W.  56th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


seating  around  in  circles? 

Is  li'our  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional trkk.  Every  two  weeks.  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor- 
tunities lie. . .who’s  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s  work- 
ing and  what’s  not. . .the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more. . . 

Yes.  I'm  ready  (o  roll  with  Law  Entorcemeoi  Ne«$.  Please  enter  my  subsenp- 
tion  for 

.oneyear(Si4  00)  Uoneyeartoreion(St9  00) 

r twoyears(S?6  00)  nitireeyears(S38  00) 

Name 


Title 

Address  . 
City. 


_Agency_ 


. Stale . 


-Zi|L 


Return  with  check  or  money  order  to.  LEN.  444  West  S6th  Street  New  Yoik 
City.NYtOQ19  
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